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To the Honorable the Legislature: 

The state board of managers of reformatories, 
in compliance with the recently amended law changing 
the fiscal year, make the following report of the New 
York State Reformatory at Elmira, and the Eastern 
New York Reformatory at Napanoch, for the period 
from October 1st, 1915, to June 30th, 1916, the same 
being the forty-first year of the former, and the six- 
teenth year of the latter, since its organization, and 
its tenth under the management of this board. 

It must be borne in mind, in comparing the follow- 
ing statistics with those in previous reports, that this 
report covers but nine months, instead of the usual 
period of twelve months. 

Movements of Population. 
EInnira. 

POPULATION on September 30, 1915 1279 

ARRIVALS 

New State indefinites . 644 

New United States prisoners 6 

Returned for violation of parole 93 

Returned from Dannemora state hospital 6 

Returned voluntarily for hospital treatment. . 1 

Returned under new number 2 

Returned from Napanoch 2 

Returned from **out on writ" fi 760 

2m 
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DEPARTURES 
Regular first iMuroles to employment already 

secured 698 

Regular first paroles to seek employment 60 i 

Special Dannemora state hospital paroles 6 \ 

Invalid paroles 6 \ 

Paroles into custody 20 

Special paroles 1 ' 



total Paroled 780 780 

Transferred to Napanoch reformatory 239 

Transferred to Dannemora state hospital ... 10 



Total llransf erred 249 249 

Indefinites discharged, expiration of maximum 6 
United States prisoners discharged, expiration 

of minimum, in custody 1 

United States prisoners discharged, expiration 

of minimum 4 

Released on "writ" 7 

Deaths 3 

Pardons 1 22 



Total discharged, released, etc 105T 

POPULATION ON JUNE 30th, 1916 988^ 

AVERAGE POPULA flON PER MONTH . . . 1146 

GREATEST NUMBER OF INMATES IN 

CUSTODY AT ANY ONE TIME 

DURING THE PERIOD 1311 

tEAST NUMBER OF INMATES IN 

CUSTODY AT ANY ONE TIME 

DURING THE PERIOD 968 

NAPANOCH. 

POPULATION, Octohei* 1, 1915 370^ 

Received from New York State Reformatory 239 

Returned for violation of parole 53 292" 

Total 668. 
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DEPARTURES 

Paroles to employment already secured 288 

Paroles to seek employment 7 

Paroles of returned men wi ih special conditions 4 

iParoles, invalid 3 

Total Paroled 297 

Discharged on expiration of sentence 25 

Transferred to Dannemora state hospital. ... 5 

Transferred to Elmira * 2 

Transferred to Auburn Prison 10 

Out on writ 1 43 

Total 3<0 

POPULATION, JUNE 30, 1916 828 

Of those regularly paroled, nine were paroled in 
custody. 

Of those returned for violation of parole, there 
were paroled: Once, 18; twice, 28; three times, six; 
four times, 1; total, 23 

Distribution of returned men: 

At the reformatory 46 

Transferred to Dannemora state hospital 1 

Transferred to Auburn prison 1 

Discharged, expiration of sentence 2 

Re-paroled 3 

Total 63 

All original commitments are made to Elmira* 
Napanoch is under the same superintendent and 
board of managers. The law provides for transfer 
of officers and prisoners both ways, from one insti- 
tution to the other, which allows classification beneficial 
to both. 
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Commitments of State Prisoners 
by Counties. 



COUNTIES 1916 

Albany 20 

Alleghany 

Bronx 73 

Broome 12 

Cattaraugus — 

Cayuga 8 

Chautauqua . . w. . 8 

Chemung 4 

Chenango 4 

Clinton 7 

Columbia 4 

Cortland 3 

Delaware 

Dutchess 16 

Erie 67 

Essex 3 

Franklin 6 

Fulton 3 

Genesee 7 

Greene 6 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 9 

Jefferjon 6 

Kings 199 

Lewis .' . 1 

Livingston 4 

Madison 2 

Montgomery 2 

Monroe 33 

Nassau 10 

New York 476 



1916 COUNTIES 1916 1916 

18 Niagara 9 2 

8 Oneida 32 28 

80 Onondaga 39 87 

6 OnUrio 10 8 

6 Orange 16 

6 Orleans 8 

6 Oswego 6 9 

8 Otsego 6 1 

1 Putnam 1 

4 Queens 46 13 

4 Rensselaer 2 

1 Richmond 6 6 

2 Rockland 3 2 

4 St. Lawrence 6 12 

40 Schenectady 6 6 

3 Saratoga 4 3 

1 Schoharie 1 2 

3 Schuyler 1 

3 Seneca 2 6 

1 Steuben 7 10 

Suffolk 3 9 

4 Sullivan 2 2 

9 Tioga 1 1 

79 Tompkins 3 

3 Ulster 2 4 

1 Warren 

3 Washington 4 1 

6 Wayne 2 

17 Westchester...... 29 6 

2 Wyoming 1 

208 Yates 1 



Total. 



.1226 



646 



Commitments of United States Prisoners 
by Districts. 

1916 1916 

Eastern District of New York 1 

Northern District of New York 

Southern District of New York 1 8 

Western District of New York. . 1 3 

Total 3 6 



1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


2643 


2676 


2584 


2039 


1382 


1333 


1338 


1145 


1190 


1242 


1226 


646 
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117 
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93 
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287 


239 
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Comparison of Elmira Population in 
Various Years. 

1012 

Total number of inmates 2627 

Average population 1383 

New State indefinites 1231 

Paroled 929 

Returned for violation of parole. . 95 
Transferred, account of insanity. . 32 

Other transfers 345 

Deaths 6 

United States prisoners received . . 8 

Comparison of Napanoch Population 
in Various Years. 

1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 

Total number of inmates 828 857 880 818 668 

Average population 444 

New arrivals 342 

Paroled 314 

Returned for violation 49 

Transfers on account of insanity. . 7 

Deaths 

Returned from Dannemora state 

hospital 6 6 

All these figures given for 1915, cover a period of 
twelve months. Those for 1916, only nine months. 

Crimes Committed by those Received 
at Elmira During Fiscal Year. 

Abduction 2 

Attempted abduction 1 

Abandonment 2 

Assault, 1st 5 

Assault, 2nd.. 68 

Attempted assault, 2nd 4 

Arson, 1st 1 

Arson, 2nd 1 

Arson, 3rd 6 

Attempted arson, 3rd 3 

Burglary, Ist 1 

Burglary, Ist and grand larceny Ist 1 

Burglary, 2nd 6 

Burglary, 2nd and petit larceny 2 

Burglary, 3rd 161 



451 


4^9 


446 


382 


337 


410 


286 


2?9 


372 


364 


399 


297 


70 


51 


69 


53 


16 
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13 
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1 
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Burglary. Srd, petit larceny, and receiving 

stolen property 11 

Burglary, 3rd, and petit larceny 41 

1 urglary, 3rd, and grand larceny, Ist 1 

Burglary, 3rd, and grand larceny, 2nd 14 

Burglary, 3rd, grand larceny, 2nd, and re- 
ceiving stolen property 2 

Attempted burglary, 3rd 18 

Bigamy 2 

Bringing stolen property in state 2 

Carrying concealed weapons 8 

Compelling prostitution of women, violation 

Sec. :'46u P. L 8 

Attempted prostitution of women 2 

De^troj^'ing railroad property 1 

Extortion 1 

Forgery, 2nd 23 

Forgery, 2nd and grand larceny, 2nd 2 

Forgery, 2nd and petit larceny 1 

Forgery, 3rd 4 

Attempted forgery, Ist 1 

Grand larceny, Ist 17 

Grand larceny, 1st, and receiving stolen pro- 
perty 1 

Grand larceny, 1st, and assault, 2nd 1 

Grand larceny, 2nd 93 

Grand larceny, 2nd, and receiving stolen pro- 
perty 3 

Attempted grand larceny, Ist 1 

Attempted grand larceny, 2nd 26 

Incest 1 

Manslaughter, Ist 8 

Manslaughter, 2nd 1 

Perjury, 2nd.. 1 

Petit larceny, 2nd offence 5 

Rape, 1st 4 

Rape, 2nd 10 

Rape, 2nd and abduction 2 

Attempted rape, 2nd, and assault. 2nd 1 

Receiving stolen property 29 

Riot 4 

Robbery, 1st 16 

Robbery, 1st and grand larceny, Ist 1 

Robbery, 2nd 5 

Robbery, 3rd 11 



Attempted robbery, 1st. 
Attempted robbery, 2nd.. 
Attempted robbery, 3rd.. 

deduction 

Sodomy 



3 
2 
4 

1 
10 



Total 646 
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Period of Possible Detention of those 
in Foregoing List. 



12 

41 
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8 

6 

94 

12 
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74 




10 




15 




20 




25 




40 





646. Total 

Table Showing Previous Confinennent in 

Institutions of Prisoners Received at Elmira 

During the Period. 

New Returned 

Men Men Totals 

Albany Orphan Asylum 1 1 2 

Albany Co.unty Penicentiary 6 2 8 

Berkshire Industrial School 1 1 

Buffalo Truant School ' I 1 

Brace Memorial Farm, Val Hollow, N. Y. . . 1 1 

Brooklyn Training School 3 3 

Brooklyn Truant School 2 2 

Catholic Protectory 32 4 36 

Erie County Penitentiary 14 6 20 

Father Baker's. Buffalo, New York 7 2 9 

Father Drumgold's, New York City 1 1 

Gerry Society 2 2 

Olen Mills Institution 1 1 

Hawthorne School, Hawthorne, N. Y 3 3 

Hebrew Protectory 1 1 

Hebrew Orphan Asylum 1 1 

Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, Pleas- 

antville, N. Y 1 1 

Hart's Island 36 9 45 

House of Refuge 13 3 16 

Hudson County Penitentiary 2 2 

Jails 40 4 44 

Jamaica Truant School, L. 1 1 1 

Jeff ersoni Indiana, Truant School 1 1 

Monroe County Penitentiary 4 1 5 

Mare Island Navy Yard U. S. N 1 I 

Meriden Reform School, Conn 1 1 

liew York County Penitentiary 13 2 15 
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New York Juvenile Asylum 4 3 7 

New Jersey State Hi me 1 1 

New Jersey State Reformatory 1 1 2 

New York Parental School 2 2 

New York State Industrial and Agricultural 

School 18 9 27 

New York Truant School 1 1 

New York State Reformatory 2 2 

Onondaga County Penintentiary.. 11 11 

Ohio State Reformatory 1 1 

Penn. State Penitentiary, Phila 2 2 

St. Vincent's Home 1 1 2 

St. Vincent's Industrial School 8 2 10 

St. Philip's Home 1 1 

Stillwater Penitentiary, Minnesota 1 1 

Springfield Orphan Asylum 1 1 

Union Training School, Mass 1 1 

Utica Industrial School 1 1 

Workhouse 20 3 23 



Totals 264 66 320 

No previous institutional history so far as 

ascertained 382 37 419 

Use of Drugs and Alcohol by State 
Indefinites Received at Elmira. 

Number 

Cocaine 1 

Heroine , 15 

Morphine 4 

Cocaine and hefoine — 2 

Heroine and morphine 2 

Cocaine/morphine and heroine. 3 

Heroine, morphine, cocaine and opium 2 

Cocaine, herume and f pium 1 

Non-users 616 



Total 646 

Practically all had been users of alcohol. As nearly 
as could be ascertained, the degree of indulgence 
was: 

Temperate 203 

Intemperate. ... 443 



Total.'. 646 

Air of the United States prisoners had used alcohol 
intemperately. 
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Age and Length of Detention at EInnira. 

Average age on admission 21.09 years 

Average period of detention of those paroled for the 

first time ... 1 year, 2 months, 9 day& 

Paroled in minium time under our rules 198 or 27% 

Minimum period of detention at time of first 

parole 1 year, 17 days 

Maximum period of detention at time of first 

parole 2 years, 11 months^ 20 days 

The grade count on June 30, 1916, was: 

First grade 456 

Second grade 522 

Third grade 10 

988 

The men who, during the year, reached the first 
grade, gained their promotion as follows:— 

After only six months 362 

After seven months 147 

After eight months 61 

After nine months 30 

After from ten to twelve months 34 

After twelve months 26 



Total 659 

During the period there were seventeen re- 
ductions from the first to the second grade, and 
seventy-six from the second to the third. 

Effect of Industrial Conditions on 
Institutional Population. 

We have commented in several previous reports 
on the great variation in the number of commitments 
in different years, and have pointed out that they 
correspond to changing industrial conditions. 

While all correctional institutions are affected we 
are peculiarly susceptible, due to the fact that the 
class of men naturally sent here, owing to their youth, 
lack of intelligence and training, and moral and 
physical weaknesses, rank low as laborers. They are 
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an intermediate class between those with such merit 
that they are always employed, and those with so 
little merit that they are unemployable. In ordinary 
times they find it difficult to compete with their more 
favored fellows, and there is no great demand for 
them unless times are exceptionally good. 

When hard times come they are the first to lose 
their jobs, and naturally drift into crime. 

A few figures will illustrate this. 

Prior to 1903, times were good and in that year 
there were only 722 commitments to Elmira. Then 
came a panic, and in 1905, the number increasedyorfz/- 
seven percent., to 1067. 

In the year 1907 the number was 1093. Then, 
following depression, in a single year there was an 
increase of more than thirty-three per cent, to 1466. 

As business revived the number went down again. 
In 1913, it was only 1190. 

Just now, owing to the European war, there is a 
business boom, and a demand for labor, such as the 
country never experienced before, and probably never 
will again. We noticed the effect of it at once, and 
it has increased as time went on. 

Not only do the same kind of causes operate that 
have existed before, but another very important one. 
—Not only has foreign immigration ceased, but a 
large class of young men from which, in ordinary 
times, we receive may recruits, have left the country. 

Commitments are running very low now. For 
which the State is to be congratulated. No one knows 
when the war will end, but end it must before long, 
and perhaps suddenly. Then there will be a period of 
readjustment, and in the opinion of many, an in- 
dustrial crisis. We will probably go as far into the 
depths as we have ascended to the heights. 
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Whatever else happens, it is as certain as any thing 
in the future can be, that there will be a flood of 
immigration, not all of a desirable character. There 
will be many out of employment. Wages will go 
down, and some will steal to keep up the style of 
expenditure to which they are now accustomed. 

As already noted, the commitments in 1908 were 
more than double what they were in 1903. We venture 
the prediction that in each of two or three years im- 
mediately after the war ends, they will be more than 
double what they are at present, and probably the 
population of the reformatories will be greater than 
ever before. 

So far as possible, provision should be made in 
advance for this contingency. 

Eastern New York Reformatory. 

When this board took over from the prison depart- 
ment, the institution at Napanoch, so little of it was 
completed that it was barely habitable, and capable 
of operation only in a very simple manner. 

From year to year since then the development of 
the plant has gone on, entirely by inmate labor. 
Though as a class averaging low in intelligence, and 
unskilled in the mechanical arts, except for the train- 
ing in our trades school, these young men not only 
have done much, but have done it well. It may be 
interesting to consider it as a whole. 

General Summary of Construction Work at 
Eastern New York Reformatory, Napanoch, Since 
Board of JVIanagers Took Charge of Institution. 

Institutional Yard Wall This work included the con- 

struction of a concrete wall, 
approximately 2800 feet long, 22 feet in height above 
the grade, and from 8 to 16 feet below grade accord- 
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ing to the nature of the ground upon which it stands. 
It is three feet in thickness at its pilasters with panels 
2 feet 6 inches in thickness and is blocked off to give 
the appearance of cut stone. This wall is surmounted by 
a wide concrete coping which affords ample accommo- 
dation for the patroling officer. In connection with 
the construction of the yard wall, there were built 
look-out turrets at each corner, together with inter- 
mediate turrets. These are of reinforced concrete 
construction throughout; and all of this work was done 
by inmate labor. 

Reservoir Dam ^he institutional reservoir is 

located in a narrow part of 
the ravine on the side of the Showangunk mountains 
at the rear of the institution, and has a capacity of 
approximately 3,500,000 gallons. The surface of the 
reservoir is about 215 feet above the grade of the 
institutional yard, giving over ninety pounds pressure 
throughout the various buildings and also affording 
excellent fire service. The reinforced concrete dam 
of the reservoir is 125 feet in length, 40 feet in height, 
and 26 feet thick at its base, tapering to nine feet in 
thickness at the top, excepting at the spillway, which 
is four feet in thickness. This work'required a large 
amount of excavation and blasting to secure a firm 
footing and anchorage at the ends of the dam, which, 
in addition to the building of all forms, and labor of 
mixing and placing of the concrete, was all done by 
inmate labor. 

Water System This includes the digging of 

approximately 30,000 lineal 

feet of trench together with the laying of the 8 in. cast 

iron water main, from the reservoir, to and throughout 

the institutional grounds, and the installation of service 
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hydrants throughout the yard, all of which was done 
by inmate labor. 

Power House ^his includes the con- 

struction of a brick and steel 
building together with a brick smoke stack, circular in 
form, 15 feet in diameter, by 100 feet in height; also 
coal bunkers of approximately 600 tons capacity. The 
equipment of this power house includes four, 150 h. p. 
boilers, which are connected with steam pumps and 
main steam lines to the various buildings. In the 
dynamo room are located the transformers and main 
switch boards. All of this work has been done by 
the inmates. 

Corridors and Conduits ^ system of reinforced con- 

Crete conduits, connecting 
the various buildings of the institution, have been built, 
in which are installed the main supply steam lines and 
also the main electric feeders from the power house 
to the various institutional buildings. These corridors 
or conduits, are approximately 8 ft. wide by 8 ft. high 
in cross section, and are constructed entirely of re- 
inforced concrete side walls, floors and roof, the roof 
being covered with a composition tar and gravel 
covering. All of the work connected with the con- 
struction of these conduits, including the installation 
of all steam pipes and electrical equipment, was done 
by the inmates. 

Laund and '^^^^ building is 220 feet long 

Bath House ^^ ^^ ^^^^ mde, and 2 stories 

in height, above the base- 
ment. It has concrete foundation, brick walls, steel 
frame, concrete and granolithic floors, a reinforced 
cinder concrete roof, covered with slate, and is entirely 
a modem, fireproof building. On the first floor are 
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located the laundry, bath room and clothing room; 
one-half of the second floor contains the shops for 
the tailor and shoe departments, and the remainder is 
devoted to school rooms. The bath room is modern 
and up-to-date in every respect, containing seventy- 
five rain-bath stalls, finished in Cherokee marble, each 
fitted with an overhead nickel shower which is con- 
nected to a tank centrally located, where the water is 
brought to the proper temperature, before entering 
the showers. Not only the construction work of this 
building, but the entire work connected with the 
installation of all the plumbing work, and fixtures, the 
setting of the marble slab work, and the steam fitting 
and electrical work, was done by the inmates, who also 
installed the equipment of the laundry, which includes 
two washing machines, two extractors, one large 
mangle and a steam heated drier. Also, during the 
winter months, prior to the commencing of the above 
building, the inmates' stone-cutting class, cut all of the 
granite stone trimmings, including water table, win- 
dow sills and lintels, and all coping stones, required 
for this building. 

New Domestic Building This includes the con- 

struction of a new kitchen, 
40 feet by 60 feet, a bakery and a cold storage room, 
55 feet by 95 feet, together with two extension wings 
to present mess hall, 50 feet by 50 feet in dimensions. 
These buildings are constructed with brick walls, steel 
frames and reinforced concrete floors. The work on 
these buildings, including all pliimbing, steam piping, 
electrical work, painting, etc., was done by inmate 
labor, as was also the installation of all the equipment, 
including the two ovens in the bakery, and the ap- 
paratus, including machinery, etc., required for the 
operation of the cold storage plant. 
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The trades school building is 

MaChinery,"rta. In 200 feet by 50 feet, and three 

Trades School Building Stories in height. The wood 

working department, ma- 
chine shop and blacksmith shop are thoroughly- 
equipped with modern machinery and other apparatus, 
all of which has been installed by the inmates. The 
steam heating system and the plumbing system in 
this building were also installed by the inmates. 

New Chapel ^his room, which was pre- 

viously planned when the 
main building was constructed, but was never com- 
pleted, is located on the upper floor and is 88 ft. by 88 
ft. by 35 ft. in height. The work of completing this room 
included the installation of a new sloping main floor, 
a new gallery, supported on cast iron columns and 
steel girders, a lecture platform, and a metal ceiling, 
together with the installation of heating, lighting 
and ventilating systems, the plastering of all walls, 
and the manufacture in the cabinet shop, of all the 
white oak finish, including the system of panel work 
at front of gallery and lecture platform. All of the 
labor involved in the different trades in connection 
with the above work was wholly performed by inmate 
labor. In connection with this work is also included 
the present steel and brick arch floors to provide for 
the installation of the new circular steel stairways 
which afford an approach to the chapel on each side 
of the main building. These stairways comprise five 
flights on the north side and four flights on the south 
side and are constructed entirely of steel stringers, 
balusters and rails, and cast iron treads, risers and 
newel posts. With the exception of the cast iron 
work, all of the labor performed on the steel work. 
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including the shop work and the erection of these 
stairs in the building was done by the inmates. Also 
the necessary machinery and other apparatus used in 
connection with the manufacture of these stairs in 
the shops were made by the inmates. Likewise 
included in the work of completing the chapel in the 
main building, additional work has been done on the 
floors below the chapel, which includes the rearrange- 
ment of certain offices, etc., on the second floor 
together with the installation of new glass partitions 
between the second floor guard room and the north 
and south cell blocks. On the first floor there have 
been constructed new offices, including a library, office 
of principal keeper, barbershop, etc., the partitions 
of which are composed of glass, sash, etc., and all of 
this work of making the sash in the shop, and the 
installation of same has been done by inmate labor. 
The steel stacks for the reception of the books in the 
library were made by the inmates in the machine 
shop, as were the steel guards for the windows and 
doors throughout the institution. 

Wall Lights '^^^^ lighting system which 

is located on the enclosure 
wall, consists of a circuit of lights placed about fifty- 
five feet apart on both the inside and outside of the 
wall. The installation of this system including the 
placing of the conduits, putting in of all cables and 
wires and the installation of the fixtures was ac- 
complished by the inmates. 

New Sewage Disposal ^his work includes the con- 
System struction of a new filter bed, 
300 feet square, reinforced 
concrete settling tank, a reinforced concrete syphon 
chamber and the laying of approximately two miles 
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of sanitary sewers with the necessary brick manholes 
etc. throughout the institutional yard. Included in 
this work was the labor of installing the necessary 
piping, etc., connected with the four, six-inch 
automatic syphons, located in the syphon chamber; 
all of this work being done by the inmates. 

Surface Drains and This includes the laying of 
Sewers approximately two miles of 

terra cotta pipe throughout 
the institutional yard for surface drains, together 
with the construction of the numerous manholes and 
catch basins. This work was accomplished by the 
inmates. 

Plumbing In Cell Blocks This work includes the in- 

stallation in each individual 
cell, of a solid porcelain watercloset and cast iron 
•enameled lavatory. Each closet is flushed by an 
automatic flushing valve located at the rear of wall 
and operated by pushing a porcelain button on inside 
of cell wall. All of these fixtures have been installed, 
together with the installation of the piping system 
•connected thereto, by the inmates of the institution. 

Grading and Road ^^ ^^^ition to the con- 

Construction struction work done on the 

various institutional build- 
ings here, mention may be made of the work of grad- 
ing the lawns, etc., in front of the institution, together 
with that portion inside the enclosure wall which 
included the removal of a bank twenty feet high, from 
the north part of the yard to the south part of the 
yard. South and east of the institution outside of 
the enclosure wall, there have been constructed ap- 
proximately one and one-half miles of good stone road. 
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^ . . In conclusion: It should be 

Conclusion , i. j xi. ^ • 

understood that in no case 

has there been any civilian mechanics employed, but 
all of the work has been performed by the inmates 
trained in one trades school, under the direction of 
the regular force of officers and instructors at the insti- 
tution. 

All of the foregoing has been completed. 

In addition there is the 

NEW HOSPITAL BUILDING 

This building, which is now under construction, 

will consist of a main building, 155 feet long by 33 

. feet wide, rising three stories in height, connected in 

the rear, at right angles, with another building 77 

feet by 33 feet, and two stories in height. 

Nothing but inmate labor will be used in connec- 
tion with it. 

General System of Discipline. 

The superintendent's report mentions such modi- 
fication and developments in the system of education 
and discipline as have taken place during the past 
year. The fundamental principles remain the same. 

Visitors come from all over the world to study 
them, and the amount of praise received is gratifying. 

During the past year, however, criticisms have 
been made by a few individuals, and we have been 
told that ''modern penology" requires that we make,, 
among others, the following changes:— 

(a) Allow the indiscriminate reading of daily newspapers. 

(b) Allow indiscriminate and unlimited correspondence. 

(Some go so far as to say this should be un~ 
censored.) 

(c) Allow unlimited conversation while locked in cells. 

(d) Furnish everyone with tobacco. 
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(e) Allow prisoners to receive gifts from outside, and those 
who have money, to buy tobacco, special food, clothes, etc. 

(/■) Segregate thpse returned for violation of parole, and 
require them, by virtue alone of such return, to remain for an 
additional period, longer than that required to make a parole in 
the first instance. 

(g) Allow the prisoners to chose some of their own number 
to take the discipline out of the officers' hands. **Self Govern- 
ment" is the term. 

As we have no present intention of doing any of 
these things; and believe that those making such 
suggestions do not fully understand the reasons for 
existing rules, it may be proper to make the follow- 
ing explanations. 

(a) We do not think the indiscriminate reading 
of daily newspapers should be allowed. They cannot 
be read unless in some way they are provided. For 
the state to furnish them for 1527 men, which was our 
average population during the year, would be very 
expensive, especially as they are ephemeral things, 
differing from a weekly magazine, which can be used 
for a considerable time. If allowed, but not furnished 
by the state, the exceptional man with money would 
have an advantage over the great majority. This 
would violate what has been a fundamental principle 
of the reformatory system, at all times during the 
forty years of its existence, i. e., that there shall be no 
special privilege; that no inmate shall have anything 
vx)t possible for every other inmate] that the man with- 
out money, family or friends shall have an equal 
chance with the rich and influential. 

There is another and a stronger reason. The young 
men who come to us have, immediately prior to 
coming, had their minds almost exclusively filled 
with crime, and what goes with it. If they are to make 
an attempt to reform, a good way to begin is to get 
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their thoughts into an entirely different channel. As 
regards crime, to **cut it out" and ''forget it''. 

Unfortunately, crime forms a large part of the 
subject matter of every daily paper. 

In order that our inmates may escape this and get 
every thing else, we cause the posting every day, 
where all can see, of detailed bulletins of all the news 
not relating to crime, and put in the hands of every 
inmate once a week the institutional eight-page paper 
where all such news, from imperial policies to batting 
averages, is carefully summarized. Our teachers also 
make a specialty of lectures, and discussion of current 
events. This has worked well for many years. 

(6) We do not believe in allowing indiscriminate 
or unlimited correspondence. 

In any matter of business like the obtaining of 
employment, inmates can write and receive letters 
without restriction as to number. 

As regards other correspondence, we have found 
it desirable, except in very special cases, to have it 
confined to relatives. 

The stock excuse for being there, offered almost 
universally, is ''bad company". As a preparation for 
new associates we believe in cutting loose from the 
old in every way possible. 

(c) It has always been a rule, strictly enforced, 
in both institutions, that silence shall be observed in 
the cells after about six o'clock p. m. A visitor from 
a philanthropic society has recently argued that this 
is "unreasonable" and that "conversation" should be 
allowed. We do not think that more than a small 
number, even of the prisoners, would agree with him. 
There is but one man to a cell. Any "conversation 
would have to be by shouting back and forth," and 
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would take something like this form: One would yell, 
"Hey Johnnie!'' and a dozen would cry, *'0h, shut 
up!'' 

Some, after a hard day's work, wish to retire 
early; some wish to read books from the library, and 
may have lessons to learn for the school of letters on 
the following day. All these prefer quiet and are pre- 
pared to raise bedlam to get it. 

We relieve them of the necessity. 

(d) We have been frequently told that we should 
allow tobacco, that * 'everybody's doing it." We have 
never done so. 

Practically all we receive have used tobacco, and 
also beer, and chewing gum. They would undoubted- 
ly like to keep right on doing so. We do not think 
that there is any good reason why the state of New 
York should provide such luxuries, especially as forty 
years' experience has shown that everyone gets along 
without them with no injury to health and, after the 
first few days, with very slight impairment of happi- 
ness. Quite the opposite in some cases. 

But it is urged, if the state cannot afford to give 
them cigarettes, let them buy them for themselves, 
or allow their friends to send them in. This comes 
under the general head of special privilege, which 
has already been discussed. 

Independently of our personal opinions, we are 
bound by Section 489 of the Penal Law of the State, 
which reads as follows: 

* 'Furnishing minors in reformatories with tobacco 
prohibited. —A person or officer who sells or gives any 
cigar, cigarette, snuff or tobacco, in any of its forms, 
to any minor undergoing confinement or sentence in 
any reformatory, penitentiary or house of refuge in 
this State, is guilty of a misdemeanor." 
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(e) An effort has been made to get us to allow 
those who have money or friends to procure not only 
tobaccx), but special food, patent leather shoes, silk 
shirts, fancy sweaters and the like. If anything was 
allowed along these lines it would be difficult to know 
where to stop. 

Any relaxation of the rules that have always pre- 
vailed would destroy our efforts to have a democracy 
where merit alone counts, and would revolutionize the 
reformatory system, the soundness of which, in this 
regard, has been increasingly vindicated every suc- 
cessive year of its existence. 

(/) The reformatory was started as a protest 
against the arbitrary statutory distinctions between 
different offenses, by which one was rated more 
heinous than another, and against the judgment of 
men by acts rather than by the causes of such acts. 

From the day it was opened, forty years ago, till 
to-day, every man received has been started alike with- 
out regard to what the commitment papers said. The 
wisdom of it has been amply vindicated, as we have 
frequently explained in previous reports. 

The reformatory law provides that: **The state 
board of managers may allow any prisoner confined 
in either of said reformatories to go upon parole out- 
side of the reformatory buildings, and enclosures, 
pursuant to the rules of the board of managers." 

It does not require us to wait until we are absolutely 
certain that the prisoner will conduct himself properly. 
That would be an impossibility. We can only find 
out by trying. 

As we have often explained, w6 have many who 
are so weak that they require exceptionally good 
environment. This we try, not always successfully, 
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to secure, and we are particularly anxious, in case 
things do not go well, to take the man back before 
anything serious happens, when it might be too late, 
as he would be sentenced to a state prison. 

Men are returned for many different kinds of 
things, among them, keeping bad company, idleness, 
intoxication, and the like. Such men frequently have 
perfect behavior while in the institution. 

In some cases it would be folly to retain them 
after their return, longer than is necessary to locate 
them in a more suitable place outside. Some return 
voluntarily that this may be done for them. 

The majority can, in our estimation be benefited 
by more institutional training, and we retain them for 
a longer or shorter period. The worst that happens 
to a returned man is to be obliged to begin again just 
where he was when he first entered the institution. 

The suggestion that returned men should, as a 
class, be segregated, and as a class, be required to 
serve longer the second time than the first does not 
commend itself to us. 

Broad classifications like this are a survival of 
antiquated ideas. If things could be done right in 
that way, our task would be much easier. 

To our minds the worst possible * 'system'' would 
be one that, like a Procrustian bed, everyone was 
forced to fit. 

More and more each year we are studying the 
individual man. Each is a problem by himself. Each 
a different problem from his fellows. 

(g) More than anything else we have had pointed 
out to us the merits of allowing the prisoners to 
govern each other, through representatives of their 
own number chosen by popular vote. We have even 
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been told that there should be no coercion on the part 
of the officers. 

What has brought the average prisoner to the 
reformatory is inability to govern himself. He has, 
as a rule, lacked parental control, and frequently 
coercion from any other source, and has travelled the 
easiest way, which invariably leads down hill. His 
moral fibre is flabby, his conception of right and wrong, 
at best, hazy and frequently perverted. This is the 
average prisoner. 

There is a minority, ranging from a third to a 
half of the population, that are mentally defective and 
of limited responsibility. 

The state has decided that all of these are too 
abnormal in their ideas of proper behavior to be allow- 
ed at large, and has sent them to us to be * 'reformed, '^ 
and we are expected to undo in a few months the bad 
effect of a lifetime wrongly lived. 

We believe that every prisoner needs the best 
efforts of every officer in the institution to instruct 
and develop him, and especially to teach him self- 
control, and that he should, at least, learn how to obey 
before he attempts to command. There is no easy 
way to acquire anything worth while. We believe 
that he should be urged, stimulated, even coerced into 
effort up to the full limit of his powers. In short, 
that he should be disciplined. 

This should be done intelligently, kindly, chari- 
tably, but with sense instead of sentimentality. It 
would be a wrong rather than a favor to the prisoner 
to have his treatment lack vigor and firmness. It 
should be an intensive process from the time he enters 
the institution till the day he leaves it. 

Few would urge **town meeting'' government for 
an asylum or a hospital. We believe that, to hardly 
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a less degree, it would be an absurdity in a reforma- 
tory. And yet some think that an institution for 
youthful defectives and delinquents should have a 
style of government, or lack of it, that would not be 
tolerated in any public or private school for normal 
youth. 

Humane treatment all prisoners should have, but 
not license or indulgence. Unlimited liberty is 
anarchy. 

Our ideas have recently been well expressed by 
Mrs.Ballington Booth, in an address before the Na- 
tional Prison Congress of 1916, as follows: 

'*A wise, just discipline can be to these men the greatest 
blessing and training for the future, and I should deplore the 
passing of rules and regulations within the walls. If we stop for 
a moment to think of our own childhood, we shall see that all 
impulse of wrong and violence once reigned within us. But we 
were trained, drilled, warned, punished and guided into the 
paths of self-restraint, honesty, sobriety and honor. Many of 
these we deal with in the prisons have never had discipline or 
restraint. This is their first and only cliance. They can now 
receive what we had in childhood, and often, as it was to us, it 
will be irksome; but in the end it will lend to happiness and suc- 
cess. The public often looks with a superficial glance at a 
subject, and catches only the high lights of a picture. To them 
prison reform means baseball and moving picturei, liberty to 
come and go, on honor, or perhaps votes and self-government. 
To those who look closer, it means the just, impartial study of 
the individual, the development of what is best in every prisoner, 
the building up of new ideals, the teaching of idle brains to 
think, and of idle hands to work; the grading and training, and 
doctoring and inspiring of body, soul and mind; and it is a task 
so immense that >ve can never feel we know it all, but must ever 
humbly study and strive for better, more perfect results and 
fulfilments." 

Appropriations. 
In the superintendent's report, hereto annexed, 
will be found the usual financial reports and approved 
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statements of what will be required during the conning 
fiscal year for the maintenance and ordinary develop- 
ment of the respective institutions. Commending it 
to your favorable consideration, we are 

Very respectfully 
State Board op Managers of Reformatories, 
Henry Melville, 

President. 

Marvin Olcott, 

Vice-President. 

Willum H. Lovell, 

General Secretary and 
Treasurer for Elmira. 

William F. Rafferty, 

Treasurer for Napanoch. 

Maurice M. Wall, 

Manager. 

Henry J. Gaisman, 

Manager. 

William C. Buck, 

Manager. 
January 1, 1917. 
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New York State Reformatory, 

Elmira, N. Y., July 1, 1916. 
To the Honorable State Board 

of Managers of Reformatories: 
Gentlemen:— I have the honor to submit here- 
with my report to your board for the nine months 
beginning October 1, 1915, and ending June 30, 1916. 
This report, for a part only of a fiscal year, is necessi- 
tated by legislative enactment changing the date of 
our fiscal year from October 1st to July 1st. Therefore, 
my next annual report to your board will be for the 
year from July 1, 1916, to July 1, 1917. In view of 
the short time which has elapsed since the prepar- 
ation of my report for 1915, comparatively little has 
transpired worthy of note in the interim. However, 
the usual statements concerning the finances, the 
inmates, etc., are appended, for the nine months 
period mentioned. As heretofore, Part One comprises 
the Elmira, and Part Two, the Napanoch report. 

PART ONE 
The New York State Reformatory, Elmira 

The institution has had an average daily 

population of 1145 

The daily cost of maintaining each prisoner 

was $.7327 

The cost to the state for the maintenance 

of the institution was $i:58, 416.86 
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The Farm 

In addition to our own land, we have rented the 
usual number of acres, approximately 170, from 
adjacent owners, for agricultural purposes. An un- 
usually wet spring and long period of drought following 
has interfered seriously with farming operations. 
However, we have excellent prospects for crops of 
hay, oats and rye, with partial crops of the following: 
corn, 22 acres; beans, 12 acres; 2 acres each of 
sweet corn, peas, onoins and turnips; 5 acres of 
cabbages and an acre more or less, of the following: 
beets, tomatoes, carrots and cucumbers. We have 
60 acres of hay-land, 25 acres of oats, and 20 acres of 
rye. 

We have a herd of 50 cows, 32 of which are 
being milked at this season. A number of these cows 
average sixty pounds of milk per day during the 
most favorable portion of the year. 

The superintendent brought to the attention of 
the board, the matter of appropriations needed for the 
institutions, and recommended that request be made 
for their authorization by the coming legislature. 
After careful consideration, the board authorized 
such requests and directed the superintendent to take 
the necessary action to submit same to the legislature 
of 1916-1917 

Regular Maintenance Appropriation $321,501 00 

Also the following named special appropriations: 
1. Reconstruction of Trades School Building No. 

3, destroyed by fire, Dec. 8, 1914 39,500 00 

2 Reconstruction of Trades School Building No. 

2, destroyed by fire, Dec. 8, 19l4 43,500 oa 

3. New pavement for institutional parade ground, 

invalid-ysrd and armory 8,000 00 

4. Equipment of tools and other apparatus for 

Trades School Buildings Nos. 2, 3, & 4, de- 
stroyed by fire, Dec. 8, 1914 23,000 OO 
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5. Installing new telephone system in place of 

one worn out and worthless 500 00 

6. Replacing old circular radiators in north and 

south halls with wall coils 1,500 00 

7. Painting exterior walls of buildings in west yard 2,000 00 

8. Replacing tin dishes used in dining rooms, with 

crockery ware, and also for machine for wash- 
ing dishes 2,500 00 

9. Installing electric lights in printer shop, brick- 

layer shop, machine shop and carpenter shop. . 2,000 00 

10. Machinery to be installed in shoe shop 500 00 

11. Installing ventilating system, and ceiling in 

horse, and cow, barn 1,200 00 

12. Repairs 2,000 00 

Explanation of Foregoing Requests 

Special Appropriations 

1. This shop is to accommodate the classes of moulder, and 
general foundry work. It was requested last year but dis- 
allowed. 

2. This shop is to accommodate the classes of blacksmith, 
plumber, steamfitter, etc., and was requested last year but dis- 
allowed. 

3. For new pavement we have requested $8,000. We 
requested the legislature of 1916 to appropriate $20,000 for 
paving institutional parade ground, invalid yard, armory floor 
and the approaches to the institution, including an esplanade 
directly in front of the institution. Under Chap. 646, laws of 
1916, the legislature granted $5,000, the greater part of which 
has already been used in paving the approaches to the insti- 
tution and the esplanade, and it will probably require a major 
portion of the unexpended balance, of $1,515.03, to complete 
the work we have bugun. The supervisor of construction 
advises us to the effect that the $8,000 requested for the year 
1917-1918 will just be suflicient to pave the institutional parade 
ground. The present paving of the parade ground consists of 
an inferior quality of sand, gravel and tar concrete put in place 
many years ago but now so deteriorated that it presents an un- 
sightly appearance and can no longer be properly repaired. It 
has been a topic for adverse comment on the part of inspectors 
and visitors for many years. The invalid yard and armory floor 
are in like condition, but the $8,000 requested is suflicient to 
purchase material for the work which we can accomplish during 
1917-1918. 
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4. This item is to replace the large amount of trades 
school equipment of all classes, including tools and other appa- 
ratus used in the trades school buildings which were destroyed 
by fire Dec. 8, 1914. This was requested last year but disallowed. 

Trades school building No. 4, for which the legislature 
appropriated $65,000 during the years 1915 and 1916 vnW be 
completed ready for the installatinn of equipment by Sept. 1, 
1917. The $23,000 requested is for equipment for buildings, Nos. 
2, 3 & 4. $11,500 will be required to purchase equipment for 
building Mo. 4. The remaining $11,500 will not be needed until 
trades school buildings Nos. 2 ft 3 are constructed. We have 
deemed it advisable to keep the requests for new buildings and 
equipment grouped, but on account of an error in transcription 
the request for new pavement was included between the request 
for trades school building No. 2 and the equipment of tools and 
other apparatus. Our buildings as stated above were destroyed 
by fire on Dec. 8, 1914, and since that time many of our trades 
school classes have been hampered in their work on account of 
unsuitable quarters, and others have been discontinued al- 
together. It is considered, therefore, that the appropriation for 
equipment is just as necessary as are the buildings mentioned. 

Explanation of items Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 made according to suggestion of 
Messrs. Hntchins and Demars of the Senatorial Committee. 

5. Our present system is practically worn out and nearly 
worthless. An efficient telephone system is most necessary for 
the proper transaction of business and for the safety of the 
institution and its inmates. 

6. Our request of the fiscal supervisor and the comptroller, 
for permission to purchase with money now on hand, the ma- 
terial necessaiy for this change, was disapproved, the reason 
given being that it would be replacement, and not repairs. The 
radiators now in use are unsanitary, difficult to clean, and they 
occupy space in the corridors needed for the movement of the 
population. 

7. We have completed the painting of the exterior walls 
of the buildings in the east yard and desire this appropriation 
to paint the buildings in the west yard in like manner. 

8. We have been criticised, as have some of the other 
state institutions, as being among the very few who still use tin 
dishes in the dining rooms. It is a fact that these dishes are to 
a degree unsightly in appearance; the one thing in their favor 
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being that they ar^ cheaper than earthenware. We believe it 
to be to the interests of the inmates and the discipline that 
crockery ware should be substituted for the tin dishes. If the 
crockery ware is purchased the necessity for the dish-washer 
machine is apparent. 

9. During about six months of the year, the approach of 
darkness makes it impossible to work in the above mentioned 
shops shortly after four o'clock in the afternoon. As the in- 
mates do not have their suppers before five o'clock, a part of 
the day is lost for effective work, during about half the year. 

10. The machinery in the shoe shop is antiquated, worn out 
and practically out of commission. As all the inmates' shoes 
are manufactured in this shop, and also repaired here, it is im-. 
portant and desireable that we have up-to-date machinery. 

11. We have been directed by the state architect to do this 
because it is impossible under present condition to keep the 
temperature of the barn at a point conducive to the health and 
welfare of the stock kept therein during the winter months, and 
also on account of the fact that moisture collects on the steel 
rafters of the barn and the safety of the roof and in fact of the 
entire structure depends upon the strength of these rafters. 
We have made requests of the fiscal supervisor and comptroller 
to permit us to pay for the repairs outlined, out of the appro- 
priation we already have on hand but are appehensive that this 
may not be admissible, under their rules and therefore make 
the request for this authorization from the legislature. 

1^. This amount is for work done by contract, or for the 
purchase of material and the employment of labor in addition 
to that for which provision is requested elsewhere. It includes 
repairs to buildings and equipment generally, carpentry, roof 
repairing, plumbing, etc., the cost of which it is impossible to 
estimate at this time, but it is certain that such an amount will 
be needed for this work prior to the close of the fiscal year, 
1917-1918. The $2,000 requested for repairs is $8,000 less than 
the amount asked of the legislature last year because of the fact 
that many of the things which we would expect ordinarily to 
accomplish out of an appropriation of this character we are 
asking for in separate items under construction; and further 
on account of the fact that previous to last year's appropriation 
of $10,000 we had no appropriation for similiar purpose during 
the preceding two years. The entire amount will be expended 
for material since all work will be done by inmate labor. 
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Annual Census of the Refornnatory Prisoners 

At the beginning of the vear the inmates at the 

reformatory numbered 1,279 

During the year we received 760 

We have had, therefore, in our care during the year, 

prisoners to the number of 2,039 

Of the total enumeration, we have disposed as follows: 

By parole. 780 

By discharge at the expiration of their sentences 12 

By release by order of the court 7 

By death 8 

By escape 

By transfer to Auburn state prison 

By transfer to Dannemora state hospital for criminal 

insane 10 

By transfer to the Eastern New York Reformatory at 

Napanoch, N. Y 239 

The above noted changes leave with us at the close of 

the year an inmate population of 988 

Disciplinary 
Major Gunderman has this to say of the disci- 
plinary conditions during the portion of the fiscal 
year covered by the report: 

The behavior of the inmates and the discipline maintained 

has been of the best I believe that the recreation 

period and the baseball and other games enjoyed at the new 
park constitute an important factor in the maintenance of 
discipline and the diffusion of a proper spirit among the 
prisoners." 

** There has been a marked decrease in the number of men 
confined in guardhouse and third grade, and also in the number 
of major and minor-offense reports issued as compared with the 
corresponding period of time last year." 

As a matter of fact, the average number of 
prisoners reduced tx) the third grade during the nine 
months' period covered by Major Gunderman's report 
is about nine for each, month, almost a negligible 
number as compared with the population. I think 
we may with justice congratulate ourselves on our 
disciplinary showing this year. 
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New Routine Schedule 
The management has long thought that the 
present schedule of daily routine work at the reforma- 
tory has outlived its usefulness and stands in need 
of a judicious revision. Additional trades-school 
instruction and practice is desirable. After most 
careful consideration a tentative schedule has been 
prepared and will be placed on trial September 1, 1916. 
Under the contemplated schedule, trades-classes 
will convene after dinner on Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday afternoons and continue in session 
until supper time, nearly five o'clock, and there will 
also be shortened sessions on Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons before the dress parade. This will give 
greatly augmented trades-class sessions which cannot 
fail to be of benefit to the inmates. The school of 
letters will occur the first thing in the morning after 
the daily cleaning-up work of the institution, and 
will continue until about eleven o'clock, after which 
military exercises will continue until noon. 

The School of Letters 
Mr. Abram Deyo, the school director, is confident 
that the proposed new routine schedule will grealty 
benefit the school work. He considers that the early 
morning hours are best adapted to mental effort; the 
daily period devoted to the school of letters work will 
not be materially changed in length according to the 
proposed new schedule. Concerning the school proper, 
and its supplemental agencies under his general 
supervision, Mr. Deyo writes as follows: 

As the beginning of the fiscal year has been changed from 
October 1, to July 1, all statistics contained herein are for the 
nine months ending June 30, 1916. 

The school of letters has been in continuous session during 
the past nine months. Monthly examinations were held and 
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promotions made accordingly. Over 2,000 different inmates 
have attended all or a part of the time, 1,062 being the average 
count. 1,623 were promoted once or twice during the year; 
the actual number of promotions being 2,563. 

The classes in the highest, or academic division, were 
taught by Dr. Hamilton and the Rev. Mr. Chapman as hereto- 
fore; Dr. Hamilton teaching American history, civics and econ- 
omics on Tuesdays and Thursdays and lecturing on current 
topics on Sundays, and Mr. Chapman, European history and 
literature Mondays and Fridays and ethics on Sundays. 

In the intermediate division Father Temmerman, the 
Catholic Chaplain, taught European geography, language and 
spelling during the fall term; civics, language and spelling 
during the winter term, and physiology, spelling and language 
during the spring and summer terms. Inmate teachers taught 
arithmetic during the same terms. 

The lowest of primary grades were instructed during the 
year by inmate members of the Normal Class. 

The following relative to the percentage of the population 
in the different departments of school work may be of interest: 

Oct. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1916 July 1, 19ie 

Academic 28% 26% 24% 

Intermediate 7% 11 % 13% 

Primary 64% 68% 63% 

The continued segregation of the 
Mental Defectives mental defectives and backward 

men hasproduced most satis- 
factory results. Careful study has been made of all men whose 
school work has proven unsatisfactory. Subsequent investi- 
gations and results of examinations proved that a few thought at 
first to be mentally weak were only very backward. A number 
of these "backward ones" since being thoroughly aroused 
mentally and physically have not failed in a single examination. 
A very small percentage of the segregated men have failed to 
s^iow improvement. 

As an aid to the regular school 
Night Class work in the special language 

classes, the night class has proven 
indispensable. All illiterates have attended during some portion 
of their first six months at the institution They were drilled in 
pronunciation, enunciation and concert reading; special attention,. 
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also, being given to writing. At present there are twenty- 
three men in the class, practically all of whom are foreigners. 
The use of Robert's chart of English for foreigners was con- 
tinued. While this work supplements that of the regular 
school, I believe that it has wonderfully increased the vocabu- 
laries of all its members. 

As an aid to the educational work 
The Library o^ t^® institution, the library 

ranks first. It, therefore, pre- 
sents problems for serious thought and consideration. What 
books and how many shall the men be allowed to read? What 
percentage of books read should be fiction? What kind of 
fiction should be purchased? How to create a disire for good 
books, other than fiction? What books are best for our particu- 
lar class of men? Would special courses in reading be bene- 
ficial? These and many other similar questions have been given 
careful consideration. 

During the last year we have not only attempted to direct 
the reading along profitable lines, but have endeavored to turn 
from fiction to fact, especially, with the younger men. A large 
part of the fiction purchased has been along historical lines. 
Experience has proved that it is comparatively easy to step 
from historical fiction to history, travel, science, etc. 

The selection of proper books is a difficult task; made more 
so on account of the tendency of modem writers to deal with 
problems of sex and love in a manner not suitable for inmates 
of penal institutions. Bibliography bulletin fifty-seven, issued 
by the New York State Library, containing the titles of five 
hundred fiction books selected especially for penal institutions 
has proven helpful. The books have been selected with great 
care and, without exception, furnish valuable reading matter. 
It may be of interest to note that sixty-two and one-half per 
cent, of them are already on our shelves. 

At present, the books in our library are classified according 
to school grades; each man receiving books suitable to his 
particular grade; number of books received is as follows: 
academic department, one fiction, weekly, and one reference 
book bi-weekly; normal class, two books and two magazines 
weekly; intermediate department, one fiction book weekly, and 
one reference book, bi-weekly; primary department (except 
illiterates) one fiction or reference book, weekly. In addition. 
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all above and including Primary four receive a reference book 
bi-weekly if their monthly school averages are 75 per cent, or 
more. All members of trades classes receive one trade journal 
bi-weekly. Magazines are given out monthly, in place of books. 
The circulation for the past nine months was as follows: 
fiction 38,960; reference, 20,640; bound magazines 7,820; trade- 
journals, 4,062. Five per cent, less fiction was read than the 
preceding year. The present number of volumes in library is 
6,010. 

With the Thanksgiving number 

The Summary ^^ ^^^6> ^^^ institutional paper 

will celebrate its thirty- third 
anniversary. The aim of its founders, to furnish the inmates a 
paper with all objectional news eliminated, has been rigidly 
adhered to. In its present eight-page form, it contains sport- 
ing news, local notes, editorials, current events at home and 
abroad, comedy, letter box, and one or more good, clean stories. 
What the daily paper is to the business man. The Summary 
is to our men— educating, uplifting and interesting. Its pages 
Are read and re-read, commented upon, discussed and digested. 
Hundreds on leaving the institution, take a year's copies in 
bound volume with them. In this epoch of world wide history 
making, The Summary has endeavored to keep the inmate 
population in touch with the outside world. 

1 he latest news items available 
The Bulletin Board h&ye been posted on the bulletin 

board at the entrance to the 
dining rooms daily— Sundays excepted. Those in the dining 
rooms being used for base ball scores, turnouts, examination 
notices and local notes of interest. 

The following high class lectures 
Entertainments B.nd entertainments were pro- 

vided during the year. We were 
fortunate in securing a few speakers of national reputation: 

October 2, 1915— Concert The MendelsEohn Club of Elmira. 

November 13, 1915— Prof. Ray Newton 

Legerdermainist and magician 

November 25, 1915- Randolph Wapner 

. Chalk artist and caricaturist 

December 25, 1915- Concert by Elmira talent 

Voices, violin, reader and piano 
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January 1, 1916 - Address, Dr. Shaw; Elmira College 

Solos, V iss Mason, Violin 

January /?2, 1916 -Mr. Famum Lectures on antiquities 

F'ebruary 20, 1916— Concert.. The Masonic Male Choir 

March 3, 1916- Concert 

Pupils of Ithaca Conservatory of Music 

March 5, 1916 Prof. Warren of Elmira Lecture 

March 24, 1916- Concert 

University of Rochester Musical Clubs 

April 23, 1916 Concert Elmira talent 

Voice»<, violin, reader and piano 

May 14, 1 916 - Concert Elmira artists 

June 4, 1916— Lieutenant Hobson Address 

June 25, 1916— Prof. Warren of Elmira Lecture 

Generally speaking, this insti- 

Cr^^r.i«>i -r»^:»^:r%» ni^r.^ tution takes the stand that if an 
Special Training Class n i? -i ^ «« i 

mmate contmually fails to **make 

good" there must be something radically wrong— physically or 
mentally or both. Consequently, the training class was ar- 
ranged for by setting aside a few rooms for the exclusive use 
of these * 'apparent failures." 

During the past year thirty of our inmates have been thus 
segregated a whole or a part of the time. Some were returned 
to the general population, greatly improved, and a few paroled, 
discharged or transferred, leaving a count of fifteen, on July 1st. 
Of these, four did not respond to any great extent and were 
retained the whole year. Believing that a strong body tends to 
improve the mental condition, the class has been given good, 
nourishing food and plenty of it, together with regular physical 
exercise. The following is the daily program - Sundays ex- 
cepted: 

Breakfast 7:00 A. M. 

School of Letters work— vocational work 8 to 11 A. M. 

Dinner 11:30 A.M. 

Recreation- baseball etc 12:30 to 3 P. M. 

Special games Teacher reads war news or a good book 

to whole class 3 to 5 P. M. 

The year has been one of honest endeavor on the part of a 
great majority of the pupils and of hard and conscientious work 
by the members of the normal class." 
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The Military Organization 
Colonel Masten in his report to the superin- 
tendent discourses interestingly of the personnel and 
spirit of the regiment and its relation to the prime 
objective of ultimate reformation of the inmate. 
He deprecates, and it would seem with some reason, 
an existing tendency to cater to the superficial at the 
expense of the substantial, in the treatment of the 
prisoner. He directs attention to the fact that the 
easiest way to **get along'' with the inmate is not 
necessarily the way that will do him the most good 
in his future efforts toward rehabilitation and that 
post-war conditions will necessitate intense industry, 
and as a consequence the slackly trained paroled 
prisoner, or released prison convict, will be forced to 
the rear and too often again to criminal practices. I 
quote freely from his report, as follows: 

**The military schooling of the individual for, as well as in 
the regiment, remains substantially the same as that outlined 
by the writer in recent annual reports of the reformatory. 

That is not to say the morale of the regiment is the same 
as it was even after the present system of military training 
and education had been in vogue here several years. ** Large 
bodies move slowly.'' Anywhere, anytime, be the end in view 
what it may, a regiment of raw recruits will attest that trite 
truth. 

The initial and easiest, yet by no means least important 
stage of institutional regimental development, is the relatively 
reflex stage; the stage at which lads are schooled to execute 
rythmically and with precision the manual of arms, the marching 
movements, and the setting-up drill, but that necessarily 
within stated periods which preclude a breadth of meaning the 
work should take on later. 

So far, the endeavor will be more or less ** reflex/' as all 
truly educative endeavor must be in its initial stage, yet it 
should be at once conducive of sound minds in sound bodies, 
good order, good system, good discipline, stability, and a quick- 
ening of the life flow throughout the institutional arteries. 
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The secondary stage is that during which the men are 
patiently lead up to the point where they execute as with one 
body and mind in accordance with the earliest known Sanskrit 
conception of the term '* Military," which lent to that term the 
basic meaning of "exercise" good for one and all, for purpose 
whatsoever. The emphasis now passes to education by the 
directly spoken word carefully chosen to fit the exaction, and to 
fix in the minds of the lads just what military exercise should 
mean to them. The best suggestion, example, and support, 
should always reinforce the spoken word. 

And, since some affect to discover undue stress attaching 
to man-making and man-refining military exercise, the funda- 
mental nature and oflSces of which they do not trouble to com- 
prehend; exercise they would maim in order to feature sport- 
charged, patch-quilt measures which have no more to do with 
the permanent reformation of the predal parasite by selection, 
than has a henhawk with a hand saw, it is pertinent to add that 
coercion of any kind whatsoever is the last resource of a master 
of the art of institutional military training. 

. Yet such training, as well as all of formative and reforma- 
tive training, should distinctly demarcate as between that which 
judiciously meets the pleasurable wants, and that which minis- 
ters to the pressing needs of lads tossed in the social whirlpool; 
it should do that and still enlist their good will. Indeed, the 
cardinal interests of the instinctive and habitual criminal rests 
with a public understanding in which shall abide the vital truth 
that it is the easiest thing in the world to compromise and 
temporize with a mixture of predatory, the ** sporty," and the 
parasital in him and thus very naturally win his vociferous ap- 
probation; but that it is an immensely different matter to motive 
and equip him to serve himself honestly in a law-governed com- 
munity which must inevitably brush aside the bound-to-be thief 
and the bound-to-be drone. 

Another capital fact that the public mind will perhaps grasp 
out of a constantly thinning purse, when present plentiful war 
money reverts to natural channels is, that your city-bred, 
by-choice criminal will not work permanently on a farm; will 
not even though you offer him a deei to the land and fixtures, to 
do it. He will not because of several reasons, anyone of which 
would govern. If he pays consecutively in clean money after 
his discharge from state control, he will pay in money won 
either out of industry or out of commerce. 
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Now: Your city-bred, by-choice criminal constitutes the 
real reform problem. Hence the conclusion of the syllogism is 
obvious. It is: Eqaip him to pay in money earned either out 
of industry or out of commerce; preferably out of the former, 
even though he is meusurably skilled otherwise, because: when 
expertly and diligently taught, the hand- tool processes serve 
essentially to right, and to steady, and to cause to stand in 
their own shoes, the classes of prisoners named. Arm a man so 
that he need ask no odds of the criminal, nor of criminousness, 
and he is quite liable to take a peek at the stars. 

Contrariwise, the present, purblind, urge, is for insti- 
tutional activities scheduled in order to "get along" with prison- 
ers. Nothing could possible be more fallacious in the face of the 
fact that prisoners must, in the final analysis, **get along" with 
the State. 

Two prime examples of educative military endeavor are: 
First and foremost, body -building, conducive to bodily healthy 
and therefore to resistance to evil tendencies, and to longevity. 
Second, the benefits accruing to lads when they shall be on the 
**outside" again, from habituating themselves to concentration 
of thought and energy, and to coordination of the two with 
stick-at-it-iveness. 

The finishing stage is reached when the voluntary efforts of 
the mass are enlisted along the lines specified. Reaching up to 
that stage, one need not so much as mention war, while^futher 
impressing his charges with the work-a-day values which issue 
from military exercise and education, such as self-respect, and 
reliance; a curtailed and civil tongue; respect for superiors, and 
for authority; regard for and adjustment to, the rights of 
fellows; neatness; cleanliness; ready obedience, followed by the 
question, if any; an alert consciousness constantly enhanced, 
complemented by constantly augmented motor control and 
keenness of visual command, etc., etc 

Others may have been at once more skilled, and more ap- 
pealing, and therefore have been enabled to school institutional 
regiments in but a fraction of the years it has taken the writer 
to school the reformatory regiment as an institutional regi- 
ment should be schooled. Be that as it may, and barring the 
isolated backslider common to every institution on earth, the last 
man in the regiment works today agreeable to the regimental 
slogan: **None but the best is good enough." 
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Evidencing a spirit of the regiment up to which it is sa 
difficult to build, and from which it is so easy to lapse, it is 
noted that the lads are allowed to talk freely, under com- 
parative freedom of action, daily during periods of rest at both 
regimental and battalion drills, and that a single abuse of the 
privilege has yet to be attempted. That may seem a trifling 
consummation; nevertheless it is due in part to mass psychology 
directed in accordance with the purpose of the work in hand, 
and in part to a combination of all the influences hereinbefore 
mentioned; and that, very much in the order of their application. 

At the end of that order, happen a lad' does not try to 
measure up to the regimental standard, the writer would feel 
his usefulness to be on the wane, did he not locate and labor 
with him; for, aside from duty to the lad, the tendency of the 
unsettled is to slip, with the slipping, and of the slipping to slip, 
everywhere in the big machine. 

"The big machine!" A palpable **slip," indeed, is that 
phrase at a time when the pressure is for merry-go-round meth- 
ods of reform; when dilettantism affects horror of anything 
which suggests deterrence of the criminal, notwithstanding 
that, undeterred, at least twenty-five out of every one hundred 
members of a free society would head for the rocks; affects, 
too, the institution given over largely to the plans and specifi- 
cations of imprisoned felons; which, by and large is to say, to 
machinations calculated to discredit men and measures, the one 
of which, clumsy subterfuge cannot deceive, and the other, de- 
feat; and necessarily, therefore, to much of cheap vaudeville of 
method with change artists featured. 

Flings of the kind would be fatal in a college where like 
and normal units strive as a unit to a common end. In a convict 
or any other prison, or in a reformatory for the matter of that, 
where unlike and appreciably abnormal units head for different 
and differing ends, such throws constitute an offense against the 
last atom of social sense for which the state holds irresponsibles. 

The inevitable result of it all will be constant foment as to 
just which class of prisoners shall '*put over" non-social ac- 
tivities in clearing houses for criminals. 

With the reformatory population, the regimental count 
has dwindled until, in June last, it was necessary to change 
from a two-line, four-battalion formation, to a three-battalion, 
one-line formation. From a strictly military and technical 
standpoint, that is desirable. It is also desirable that a re- 
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form institution shall be somewhat underpopulated rather than 
overpopulated, even though the former condition calls for radi- 
cal readjustments; but time will indubitably stamp so much of 
it indefensible as motives judges to "pas^ up" reformatories 
rated the world over by those in the know, as highest in reform 
•efficiency, in order to commit first-offense felons to convict 
prisons, and to penitentiaries forsooth, in the latter of which 
the establishment of a synthetic reform regime is well-nigh 
impossible, and in both of which the lowest types of sexual 
criminal rounders are always in evidence with their subterfuge 
for "easy picking," and their applause, at once suspect, for 
those who grant it. For let it be brutally understood that 
agent and inmate alike will pay in the end, both subjectively 
and objectively, for every attempt at reversal of laws govern- 
ing formation and reformation of character. 

And the reckoning is not f ir distant. Closely following the 
conclusion of the world war now on, when closely-drawn in- 
dustry shall have forced prices to their normal level, and with 
them the prison-pamparad, industry-cheated, ex-prisoner, to the 
wall, as closely-drawn industry has always done and always 
must, a host of outclassed unfortunates will tread prison ward 
again. 

And then, getting its padded bill for the care and mainten- 
ance of that host, society, society-like, will meanly shift the 
primary blame from its own, to the shoulders of the few. by 
whom society is at present galled by not so much as a specious 
veneer either of criminological experience, knowledge, or fore- 
fight. 

The commendable work of the lads of the reg^iment during 
the past year belies other than the view that they consider that 
work increasingly worthwhile." 

Moral and Religious 
Rev. W. H. Chapman, the Protestant chaplain, 
in his report, notes with gratification the development 
of better literary taste among our boys, as a result of 
listening to and discussing the best productions 
of the greatest writers, as elucidated in the school 
classes, and the awakening of spiritual interest mani- 
fested at the services of worship. He believes that 
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our inmates generally are quite susceptible to re- 
ligious influences, and considers that the past year has 
been the equal, from a religious viewpoint, of any 
that have preceded it. I quote from his report as 
follows: 

It has been my privilege to co-operate in the many sided 
work of the reformative processes long in operation in this 
institution, by laboring to secure the intellectual, moral, and 
religious unfolding of the inmates. While this three-fold work 
is carried out under three distinct groupings of the men, the 
three ends sought, intellectual, ethical, and spiritual quicken- 
ing are never altogether separated, for it seem? that the best 
development of the individual shall como by takingjpretty con- 
tinuous account of all three. 

Thus it happens that the study of European history which 
has been continued through the year with a group of the most 
advanced men has not only given a large number of important 
and interesting facts, but the problems of social, political and 
diplomatic life and their ethical complications have quickened 
the moral consciousness of the men through the power of con- 
crete illustration. Added interest has come to the work as the 
class has followed week by weelc the progress of the great war. 

So, too, with the work in American and English literature, 
which has been carried on with a still larger group of men. 
While there has been an evident mental awakening— even more 
noteworthy has been the development of abetter literary taste. 
This will be best appreciated by those who are familiar with 
the far from uplifting character of the familiar trend of think- 
ing of men of our type. It is gratifying to note that oar men 
grasp and appreciate tne finer thinking and expression of the 
best v/ork of American and English writers. From this 
develops a taste that will hereafter seek out batter reading 
matter. It has been interesting to receive from our graduates, 
frequent letters asking where some book from which I had read 
to the class, could be procured. It is certain that the fine 
moral situations and spiritual uplifts of the great writers have 
their reflexes on the minds of our men. 

In the work in history and literature the moral and spiritual 
teaching is for the largest part by indirection. In the class 
in ethics and in the distinctively religious services, while much 
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value is placed upon the pedagogic power of indirect teaching, 
moral and religious truths are taught positively and illustrated 
concretely. A general course in theoretical ethics is followed 
by a longer course in practical ethics in which questions of 
living, personal and social interest are considered. Full dis- 
cussion by members of the class is encouraged and great 
interest is often aroused. In it all is the attempt to bring the 
abnormal egoism of the criminal into a consciousness of another 
self and other selves. 

While it is the constant endeavor to present all this work in 
an attractive and interesting way to the classes, further attention 
is enforced by written examinations held at regular intervals. 
The results of these examinations through the year have been 
altogether satisfactory. 

Definite religious instruction has been given each Sunday 
in connection with the services of worship, and the interest and 
spirit of the men have been gratifying. In spite of the widely 
held opinion to the contrary, I have found that our men have 
pretty generally what might be called religious sensitiveness. 
They have had little religious instruction of a wholesome sort, 
and they are strongly superstitious. It is true that their re- 
ligion has not greatly influenced for good, their conduct, but 
this has many correspondences among those who are never 
suspected of criminal acts. But he is susceptible, to religious 
influences, and through the awakening of his religious feeling 
and thinking, improved conduct may be assured. 

By personal interviews with men who were delinquent or 
discouraged, and by stated visits to the sick and the con- 
valescing in the hospital, I have endeavored to extend my 
ministry and have found great satisfaction in it. 

Looking back over the more than twenty years of service 
that measures my official connection with the reformatory, the 
year just closed seems to me to have fully equalled any which 
have gone before. 

Rev. A. F. Temmerman, the Roman Catholic 
chaplain, ' has a loyal word for the reformatory in 
his report, quoting De Juiros and other penological 
authorities in this regard. While maintaining that 
the percentage of reformation at the reformatories 
is as great if not greater than elsewhere, he ascribes 
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a reason why it is not even greater, to the fact that 
judges do not always commit first offenders here, as 
the law directs, and makes a plea for fairness to the 
reformatories, holding that judges should exercise 
care in committing first offenders to the proper insti- 
tutions, as do physicians in prescribing for their 
patients. Work along religious lines has been vigor- 
ously conducts and with excellent results, while the 
health of the inmates has been good, only three 
deaths having occurred. I quote from his report as 
follows: 

Someone has laid, "Man's conscious influence when he is 
on'dress-parade, is woefully small; but his unconscious influence, 
the silent, subtile radiation of his personality, the effects of 
his words and acts, the trifles he never considers— is tre- 
mendous." 

We wonder if, in institutional life, and institutions, there 
may not be made the same distinction between conscious and 
unconscious influence. If the comparison were applied, would 
not the Elmira reformatory stand forth as an example of the 
institution which exerts an unconscious influence and would not 
some other penal institutions of the state fall into the same 
classification as does the individual on dress-parade, whose 
vital influence is much less. 

Much clarion-like publicity, we may even say, much 
notoriety has been given to other institutions and their methods, 
whose efficiency and advisability are still a matter of con- 
jecture and have not as yet been proved, while old Elmira keeps 
apace, as she follows her unostentatious plan, permitting the 
results, not of a day, nor of a year, but of forty years to voice 
her success. Nor is that success a matter of hearsay. It is 
substantiated by records as reliable as it is possible for any 
institution to possess. 

The percentage of men reformed by this institution is as 
great if not greater than that of any other in the state. If 
some would expect a still greater percentage and it is not forth- 
coming, they will not lay the blame at the door of the 
institution; but will kindly remember that somewhere, someone 
has forgotten that the original purpose for which the reforma- 
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tory was established, was to cdre for and imprt>Vd first 
Offenders. 

Tbe institation, attributing to it only due credit, is one that 
happily combines the religious, the physical and the educational 
necessities of the erstwhile unfortunate inmates, under a 
management that is most harmonious. This, in conjunciion 
with the fact that it embodies a staff of officers and guards, 
intelligent and efficient as they are, should make it command the 
attention and support of all who look for the improvement of 
society, by eliminating the criminal, and for the advancement 
of the delinquent himself. 

It might not be amiss to quote here an appreciation of the 
Elmira reformatory written in 1898 by the greatest Spanish 
criminologist of our day, C. Bernaldo De Juiros, "The Elmira 
reformatory can be called the arch type of them all" namely, 
of all AmBrican penal institutions. "It can be said to be the 
living expression of all that has been accomplished in regard to 
crime and punishment, for many years; the most advanced in- 
stitution in the world, the first that has shown in a practical 
way what men must do in order to act rationally and humanly, 
and at the same time has shown the just and utilitarian treat- 
ment of delinquents." 

He then goes on to criticise the corporal punishment and 
the dungeon, which no longer exist in the institution. He also 
would take exception to some of its classifications: "But, after 
all," he continues, "it is the only institution where it has been 
possible for a delinquent by instinct— absolutely ignorant, with- 
out employment or means to honestly earn a livelihood, and with 
weak and vicious organism, to be so benefited as to come out 
strong in health, with an education suitable to his condition, and 
with a trade or manual skill which he can put to use in an 
honorable environment." 

He remarks, "The American institutions are sometimes 
sumptuous and a little extravagant." In a footnote referring 
to this remark we read, "After the establishment of the Elmira 
reformatory, which is really the greatest penal institution of 
our times, this extravagance has become more apparent in 
similar institutions, which, taking it as a model, have sought to 
excel it. But the ridiculous is as far distant from the sublime 

as the Tarpean rock is from the Capitol At the soiree 

given by the inmates' club, at which Aschrott," a German 
criminologist, "was present, full of astonishment, the inmates 
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were all in evening clothes with a fashionable flower in the 
buttonhole. ' ' We do not know what institution Aschrott visi ted; 
let him who runs guess. 

Our purpose is not so much however, to extol the Elmira 
reformatory as a perfect institution. It is rather to ask that 
she be treated justly; and to seek a reason for the fact that our 
population is much lower than it has been in twenty-five years, 
while the prisons, with their novel plans, and sometimes, so it 
seems tome, extravagances, are over-filled. The answer cannot 
be found in the statement that better social and economic con- 
ditions exist, or that there is less crime in Greater New York; 
for, why then is there not a corresponding decrease in the 
population of our prisons and penitentiaries, where there may 
be foimd many short-termers? 

In fact, does it not seem a sad condition, that, after the 
state has expended a vast amount of money in establishing the 
reformatory at Elmira, for the care of first offenders, so many 
of these are in the first instance, committed to penitentiaries 
and other institutions which are not equipped to render to them 
the benefits that they could derive, were they sent to the re- 
formatory. 

It would seem to us that only then does the judge perform 
a true work of distributive justice, when, as the physician 
treating his patient, he prescribes for him a known remedy in 
preference to an experimental one. While we are willing to 
admit that certain classes of delinquents can be treated better 
in other institutions, we do believe that the Elmira reformatory, 
founded as it was, for first-offenders, can best care for them, at 
least until such time as a new classification of prisons, reforma- 
tories, and other correctional institutions warrants a deviation 
from the present rule. 

Might we not recommend without presumption, that as this 
is the fortieth anniversary of the institution, our slogan be **Doit 
for Elmira," and that the merits of the reformatory be brought 
again and again to the attention of our able judicial courts, 
trusting that, instead of hindering the possibilities of the same, 
they will be content with nothing less than keeping it, as it has 
been in the past, one of the leading institutions, not of New 
York state alone, but of the world. 

What has been written above, has been prompted by what 
the Catholic chaplain has carefully observed in the performance 
of his duties in the institution. 
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The Catholic chaplain is pleased to report that his work 
daring the year has progressed under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. He has constantly sought at every meeting with 
the inmate or inmates to impress upon them the knowledge of 
their obligation to their God, to society and to themselves, and 
to inculate the lesson, that, whatever privations they are called 
upon to endure, if rightly viewed and borne, can be made by 
them stepping-stones to the acquisition of self-control and to 
the development of true Christian character, without which, 
reform is but a myth 

The Holy Name society, which numbers about 200 Catholic 
boys, has undoubtedly worked much good to the inmates at large, 
as well as to its members. 

Twenty-five have been instructed and have received their 
First Holy Communion. His Lordship, The Right Reverend 
Thomas F. Hickey, Bishop of Rochester, visited the institution 
on June the 23rd, and conferred the Sacrament of Confirmation 
upon forty-one inmates. 

We are again able to rejoice and to be grateful for the fact 
that the health of the men has been remarkably good. Only 
three deaths have to be reported. 

In the school of letters the chaplain has conscientiously 
performed the duty of instructing inmates in gprammar, civil 
government. New York state history and physiology; for he 
realizes that enlightenment is essential to success in life. He 
congratulates the other officers of the institution on the intelligent 
way in which they deal with those in their charge, serving not 
only as guards, but even as ideals and exemplars, that their 
subjects may profitably imitate. 

Rabbi Jacob Marcus, the Hebrew chaplain, re- 
ports a successful year in his department. He has 
tried to impress his inmates with the fact that living 
is for merit and discipline, not merely for pleasure- 
that life means activity, ambition, honor and integrity; 
that a firm hand is necessary in establishing the line 
between the deserving and the undeserving, otherwise 
injustice will be done. He commends the habit of the 
management in granting numerous personal inter- 
views with the prisoners, stating that the grumbler 
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has become the exception, thereby greatly lessening 
the work of the chaplains in this respect He writes 
entertainingly of some of the idiosyncrasies of the 
inmate mind as they have been exhibited to him upon 
interview. The Rabbi closes with a strong plea for 
additional assistance in caring for the inmates after 
parole, particularly in New York city. I quote from 
his report: 

I have continued my regular routine work as in former 
years. I have conducted Hebrew and English services on every 
Sunday and on every Jewish Holy Day, with the aid of an inmate 
choir. Although not compulsory, the attendance and attention 
have been very good. Officers have been telling me that the 
boys have been discussing my sermons with favorable comments. 
The EiUglish sermon incorporated in every service is calculated 
to meet the daily needs and to stimulate honorable ambition. I 
have always endeavored to emphasize that the strict observance 
of duty generally brings happiness and that no happiness comes 
to him who does not strive to perform his duty. The word life 
implies activity, ambition, honor and integrity. This world is 
not a summer resort, not a picnic with plenty of amusement 
and fun, but rather a place which calls for merit and discipline. 
Even kings and exalted rulers must pay their penalty for 
neglect of duty. The false prophets have always pointed to the 
bright side; to the ease and pleasures of life, and have attracted 
the attention of the masses. But when troubles came, all false- 
hoods were exposed. The people who cherished and indulged in 
the misleading doctrines found themselves bitterly deceived and 
disappointed. The true prophets, on the other hand, taught 
that life is at best only a struggle and constantly imposes new 
duties on him who is anxious to succeed; that it is an honor to 
struggle and a shame to idle away the youthful years. It is 
needless to say that these faithful teachers have led nations and 
individuals to the greatest victories and achievements. 

I have always endeavored to interview individually the new 
arrivals, cases of sickness, failures in conduct, and the bereaved. 
Knowing that they are welcome to see me at any time, they 
take advantage of the privilege and confide in me to a most 
remarkable degree. I am perfectly willing to do for them anything 
or everything I can, and do not hesitate to foot bills of expense, 
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whenever their real welfare ia involved, provided their reqvest 
has an honorable basis. A too liberal indulgence of the whims 
of the inmate tends to encourage him to try to "beat the 
game" rather than help him to correct his habits. If the 
doctor says that my child must not have any candy, I must 
obey his orders, ieven though it criea ever so much. Not very 
long ago a visiting father said to his son: "Mama's indulgence 
spoiled you, and it looks as if the corrective influence of thia 
institution will cure you. Obey the rules and orders!" 

Two kinds of interests are constantly puzzling the chaplain. 
The state and the future of the inmate demand one thing, 
while his immediate wants very often call for quite another 
policy. To know what to do in such cases is quite a perplexing 
problem, as you cannot always rely upon what the inmate tells you. 

During the month of January I came across a worthy case. 
I advised the boy to see either you or Doctor Christian and to 
tell the exact truth. On learning that my case fell through, I 
asked the boy, "Did you tell the truth?" With tears streaming 
down his cheeks, he answered: "You know that I cannot tell 
the truth to save my life." 

On account of some very peculiar circumstances in the 
homes of a few inmates, I was officially requested to take up 
their correspondence. When I called up one of these boys to find 
out what he wanted me to write home, he answered: "Ask Pa 
for a few dollars." I inquired: "What will you do with it?" 
"Well, you may keep it for me." "But 1 do not like to keep 
somebody else's money." In the meantime the boy became 
very much interested in me and asked for prayerbooks, for 
phylacteries, etc., etc. One day I finally said to him: "Max, 
supposing I told you that I received money from your father, 
what would you want me to do with it?" "With apparent de- 
light he answered that he would like to get some candy and a 
jack-knife, and that I could have the rest of the money. I 
interviewed him several times trying to find out for what 
purpose he wanted the knife. I learned that he actually wished 
to get even with another boy. Of course such boys are rather 
the exception than the rule, but they are here among a mixed 
population and we must look out for them all the while. Tho 
line must be sharply drawn between the deserving and the 
underserving. To place all unsettled, vicious minds on their 
honor would be a crime to some of the worthy boys, who would 
be in danger of their lives. 
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The numberless interviews granted to inmates by yon and 
by Dr. Christian have had a tendency to create harmony and 
xinderstanding between officers and inmates. The latter 
especially have ceased to look upon the former as an enemy. 
The grumbling and criticalinmate has become scarce among oor 
population. With a very few exceptions the inmates are willing 
and ready to support authority. The disappearance of discon- 
tent; and strife has greatly reacted upon my work and very 
materially lessened it. The average prisoner does not appeal 
to me any more to "straighten out my affairs," to **see and 
talk to Mr. McDonnell or Dr. Christian about myself/' or to 
"use your influence with so-and-so." This phase of the work 
has almost entirely disappeared and with it a great many of my 
troubles. The inmate has learned that for his own welfare it is 
wise to be orderly and obedient and he is. As a proof of the 
good will of the inmates toward the officers of the institution, I 
call attention to the fact that only two first class reports were 
issued to my men during June and only one during July of this 
year. If one considers that July was the hottest month and 
that high temperature affects the weak-minded and the vicious 
to a very considerable degree, he cannot help giving credit for 
the untiring^ efforts made in our institution in behalf of the 
unfortunate boys. 

My extensive correspondence with ex-inmates urges me to 
ask you that something be done to provide advisers for those of 
our young men who return to New York. In most cases I find 
that the boys have nobody to go to for advice, to say nothing of 
assistance in getting a job. I am not asking for a policeman, 
but for a man who can talk to boys and take a kindly interest 
in them as fathers do. After the untiring efforts that are made 
here in behalf of the boys, it is most pitiful to turn them over 
to the great temptations of such a large city as New York and 
allow them to struggle for themselves without the care and 
guidance of anybody. It is an injustice to them and to society 
at large. 

TRADES-SCHOOL STATISTICS 
TRADES CLASSES l^^^^^.l, ^.t^J^^'-^^^ rfo'S^^rtlt 

Barbering 92 32 2 

Bookbinding 35 20 7 

Brass-smithing 24 8 

Bricklaying 12& 53 



eo 
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Cabinet-making & Machine 

Wood-working 48 

Carpentry 114 



Clouiinflr-cutting . 

Horse-shoeing 

Iron-forging 

Machinists' 

Moulding 

Music . . 

Photography 

Plastering 

Plumbing 

Printing 

Shoemaking 

Steam-fitting 

Steno^aphy A Typewritting 

Tailoring 

Tinsmithing 

Upholstery • 

Total 

Names repeated 



Total number, different pupils 
Mechanical Drawing 



16 
66 
62 
114 
100 
38 
11 
32 
76 
65 
62 
66 
33 
75 
43 
43 

1323 

74 

1249 
822 



16 
61 

9 
24 
20 
38 
48 
21 

4 
15 
32 
32 
27 
15 
13 
11 
22 
23 

ST 

9 

635~ 
327 




3 





2 




1 


3 
6 

1 



26" 



41 



MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

Doctor Harding, submits the following, for this 
portion of the fiscal year: 

Number of patients remaining in the hospital 

September 30, 1915 32 

Number of patients admitted during the year 286 

Total number treated during the year 318 

Out of the number treated during the year, there 

were returned to work 218 

Transferred to Dannemora state hospital 10 

Transferred to Eastern New York Reformatory... 9 

Paroled (regular) 27 

Paroled (invalid) 4 

Died 3 

Remaining in hospital June 80, 1916 47 

Total "318 



Number of cases admitted to observation ward. . . . . 
Number of cases positive to the von Pirquet test. . 
Number of cases of professional interviews given. . 

Number of operations 

MORTALITY STATISTICS 

Tuberculosis 

Pneumonia , 

Suicide by strangulation 



1488 

360 

8,967 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

of 
The New York State Reformatory 

for the 

Fiscal Period Ending June 30, 1916 

STATEMENT SHOWING NET COST OF MAINTENANCE 

On account of the fact that the date of the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year was changed from October 
first to July first by the legislature, the following 
statement refers to the nine months period extend- 
ing from October 1, 1915 to June 30, 1916. 

The total cash expenditure for maintaining the 
institution for the fiscal period ending June 30, 1916 , 
is $258,416.86. The gain in inventories during the 
period is $2,733.73. There are no accounts payable. 

The credits to the several accounts for articles 
manufactured for other institutions, including coffee 
roasting, sales of old and worn out materials, farm 
sales and maintenance of United States prisoners 
amount to $25,721.38. The increase in inventories, 
$2,733.73, added to the above mentioned credits, 
$25,721.38, makes a net credit of $28,455.11. The 
gross cost of maintenance, $258,416.86, less $28,455.11, 
makes the net cost of maintenance for the period, 
$229,961.75, as shown by the following statement: 

Officers and Employees... 89,259 20 
Allowance in lieu of 
Maintenance 5, 085 67 94, 344 87 

Instructors and Parole 

Agents 23,246 59 

Allowance in lieu of 

Maintenance 504 00 23,750 59 118,095 46 

Provisions 37,471 93 

General Supplies 3,250 94 

Clothing 17,315 70 

Furniture and Furnishings.. 2,916 37 

Transportation of Inmates. 15,662 79 
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Fuel and Light 16,395 81 

Ordinary Repairs and 

Shops 9.807 67 

Medical Supplies 1,577 94 

Miscellaneous 10, 182 68 

Lawns, Roads and Grounds 234 64 

Farm and Garden, Cre.Jit . . 93 38 

Totdl NH Cost {Exclvding 

Industries) 232,82 55 

232.911 93 232,911 93 



Total Net Cost Brought 

Forward 232,8-'l 55 

Net Earnings of Industries : 

Clothing, Mfg 1,7-^4 19 

Coffee Roasting 1,056 78 

Miscellaneous, Mfg., 13 32 

Stationery, Mfg , 510 89 

Soap, Mfg., (Loss) 475 38 

Total Net Cost (Including 

Industries) 229,961 75 

233,296 93 233,296 93 

ANALYZED PER CAPITA PER DIEM NET 

MAINTENANCE COST 

(Average number of inmates, l,145.41ii) 

Officers and Employees including Allowance 

in lieu of Maintenance . .30061 

Instructors and Parole Agents including 

Allowance in lieu of Maintenance .07567 

Provisions .11939 

General Supplies .01035 

Clothing .05517 

Furniture and Furnishings .00929 

Transportation of Inmates .04987 

Fuel and Light .05224 

Ordinary Repairs and Shops .03125 

Medical Supplies .00502 

Miscellaneous .03244 

Lawns, Roads and Grounds • .00074 

Farm and Garden, Credit 0002 

Total Net Cost {Including Industries) .7418 

.7420 .74204 



Net Cost Brought Forward .7418 

Less Earnings of Industries .0091 



Net Per Capita Per Diem Cost of Main- 
tenance including Industries. .7327 
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STATEMENT SHOWING GROSS COST OF MAINTENANCE 
Fiscal Period Ending June 30, 1916 
In the preceding statement, showing net cost of 
maintenance, allowance is made for increase in inven- 
tories, the sale of articles manufactured for other 
institutions, sales of farm products, old and wornout 
material, and money received for maintenance of 
United States prisoners. These several items reduce 
the net cost. The several amounts received for sales 
as mentioned above have been placed in the custody 
of the state treasurer as required by law, and cannot 
be used by the institution unless especially appropria- 
^ ted by the legislature. Payments on account of such 
sales have not all been received at this date. Since 
there are no accounts payable, the amount that has 
been required to maintain the institution, including 
industries is the amount which has been actually ex- 
pended in cash, $258,416.86. This gross cost is shown 
in the following statement : 

Officers and Employees... 89,259 20 
Allowance in lieu of 
I Maintenance 5, 085 67 94, 344 87 



i 



Instructors and Parole 

Agents 23,246 59 

Allowance in lieu of 

Maintenance 504 CO 23,750 59 118,095 46 

Provisions 33,224 46 

General Supplies 3, 1 40 97 

Farm and Garden 4,219 47 

Clothing 17,711-64 

Furniture and Furnishings 1,626 70 

Transportations of Inmates 15,715 24 

Fuel and Light 18,713 30 

Ordinary Repairs and 

Shops 11,976 67 

Medical Supplies 1 ,902 39 

Miscellaneous 12,089 02 

Lawns, Roads and Grounds 39:t 77 
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Gross Cost of Maintenance 



(Excluding Industries) . • • • 

Clothing Mf 9., 

Coffee Koastiiifl: 



8,969 05 

ioasfing 8,100 67 

Stationery. Mfe. 2,470 72 

Miscellaneous, Mfg., 305 08 



238.809 09 



19,845 52 
Soap, Mfg., Credit 237 75 19,607 77 

258,416 86 

ANALYZED PER CAPITA PER DIEM GROSS 
COST OF MAINTENANCE 
(Average number of inmates, 1,145.412) 
Officers and Employees and Allowance in 

lieu of Maintenance 30061 

Instructors and Parole Agents and Allow- 
ance in lieu of Maintenance 07567 .37628 

Provisions .10581 

General Supplies .01006 

Farm and Garden .01312 

Clothing .05643 

Furniture and Furnishings .00518 

Transportation of Inmates .05007 

Fuel and Light .05962 

Ordinary Repairs and Shops .03816 

Medical Supplies .00606 

Miscellaneous .03851 

Lawns, Roads and Grounds .00125 

Gross Cost of Maintenance, (Excluding 

Industries) .76055 

Clothing, Mfg., ] 

Coffee Roasting I 

Stationery, Mfg., \ Industries .06247 

Miscellaneous, Mfg., | 

Soap, Mfg., J 

Gross Cost of Maintenance (Including 

Industries .82302 

STATEMENT OF PRISONERS' DEPOSITS 

Cash on hand, September 80, 1915 747 90 

Received during fiscal period 1,025 98 

Expended during fiscal period 940 19 

Cash on hand, June 30, 1916 833 69 

1,773 88 1,773 88 
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Miscellaneous Sales, Oct 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916 



1915 


Restan- 

rantft 

Provis- 

ioni 


Postice 


doth- 
inf 


FaiiB 


Fuel ft 
UKht 


Ord. 

T 

Shops 


Maiot. 


Total 


October .... 
November, 
pcccmber - 


126 

1 16 

62 00 


18 28 
16 7 

19 41 


810 16 


2 60 
176 




82 92 


308 70 


17 08 
6168 
690 87 


1916 


















January 

I^cbroaiy... 

March- 

April 

May 

June- 


19 60 
126 

2 39 
1 26 
19 80 


19 59 
14 S3 

13 82 
12 h6 
1149 

14 b? 


4E3S3 


1 76 
600 
1 60 
7 to 

226 


861 
1438 38 


400 


343 64 
262 21 


44 61 

no8 

868 8S 

82 26 

12 74 

2226 24 




18 79 


135 66 


794 09 


31 76 


1441 96 


36 92 


914 45 


8463 61 



Table Showing by Months, Sales of Each Industry 
Fiscal Period, October 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916 



Clothing 
Mfc 



Coffee 
Roasting 



Station- 
ery Mfg. 



Soap 
Mfg 



Misc. 
Mfg. 



Total 



1915 

October 

November 

December 

1916 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 



476 00 

1358 43 

10 60 

1866 EO 
1634 66 
2242 76 
660 40 
1522 75 
1632 00 



1096 67 
717 61 
1447 62 

930 06 
928 66 
466 73 

1567 98 
3:6 08 

108187 



869 79 
164 69 
208 10 

363 26 
283 60 
147 99 
267 46 
248 16 
22147 



77 68 
86 41 



73 81 



169 20 



180 00 
19 20 



2018 99 
2409 E8 
1762 63 

3133 82 
2746 70 
2867 47 
2606 84 
2146 V9 
2928 85 



11091 96 



8603 07 



2264 32 



237 76 



318 40 



22606 62 



STATEMENT OF SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
JUNE 30, 1916 
Chapter 728, Laws of 1915 
Repairing Armory Roof 

••A" 60880 

Re-appropriated from Chap- 
ter 790, Laws of 1913 
Expended, fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1915 231 90 
Expended, fiscal period 
ending June 30, 1916. . . 230 92 
Balance Available 145 98 



608 80 



608 80 



NEW YORK STATE 

Chapter 7£7, Laws of 1915 
For fieginning Construc- 
tion of Shop Number 
Four, for Woodworking 

Machinery, etc., 

Expended, fiscal period 

ending June 30, 1916. . . 

Balance AvailaJble 

Chapter 6^6, Larva of 1916 
Repairs to Buildings and 

Equipment 

Expended, fiscal period 

ending June 30, 1916. . . 

Balance Available 

Chapter 6J^6, Laws of 1916 

For Completion of Trades 

School Building Number 

Four 

For New Pavement 

Expended, during fiscal 
period ending June 30, 

1916 

Balance Available 

Chapter 646, Laws of 1916 

Acquisition of Real Estate 

Expended, fiscal period 

ending June 30, 1916... 

Balance Available 
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30,000 00 



244 00 
29,756 00 



30,000 00 30,000 00 



10,000 00 



00 
10,000 0() 



10,000 00 10,000 00 



35,000 00 
5,000 00 



00 
40,000 00 



40,000 00 40,000 00 



25,000 00 



00 
25,000 0') 



25,000 00 25,000 00 
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Indefinites received for the first time during the 
period: 

Father, deceased 149 

Mother, deceased. 84 

Both parents, deceased 70 

Parents living 685 

Total 988" 

Note:— The above total includes two men returned under 
new numbers. 

GRADE COUNTS, JUNE 30, 1916 

First grade 456 

Second grade 522 

Third grade 10 

Total 988 

AGE AND LENGTH OF DETENTION 
Average age on admission of inmates received for 

first time during period 21.09 years. 

(The above includes two men returned under new number) 
Average period of detention for all inmates paroled for 

the first time during the period 1 year, 2 months; 9 days 

Paroled in minimum time under our rules 1 98 or 27% 

Minimum period of detention 1 year, 17 days 

Maximum period of detention 2 years, 11 months, 20 days 

Greatest number of inmates in custody at any one time 

during the period ending, June 30, 1916 1311 

Least number of inmates in custody at any one time 

during the period ending, June 30, 1916 963 



BIOGRAPHICAL COMPENDIUM 



These Tables are Compiled from Information Relative 

to 26,566 Prisoners Indefinitely Sentenced 

Insanity or Epilepsy in Ancestry 2,540 .0958 

RELATING TO PARENTS OF PRISONERS 
Temperance and Intemperance 

Intemperate 6,378 .2401 

Temperate 12,537 .4720 

Doubtful 7,651 .2880 

EDUCATION 

Without 3,607 .1385 

Simple read and write 8,800 .3313 

Attended Common School 12,800 .4819 

Attended High School or more 1,359 .0512 

RELATING TO PRISONERS EDUCATION 

Without 3,447 .1298 

Simple read and write 8,913 .3355 

Simply read 12 .0005 

Simply write 3 .0001 

Attended Common School 13,099 .4931 

Attended High School or more 1,092 .0411 

INDUSTRIES 

Common laborers 14,864 .5596 

Servants and Clerks 5,726 .2156 

Mechanical 5,046 .1896 

Idlers 930 .0351 

RELIGION 

Protestant 9,523 .3584 

Roman Catholic 13,309 .5010 

Hebrew 3,455 .1301 

None 279 .0108 

TEMPERANCE AND INTEMPERANCE 

Intemperate 6,602 .2508 

Temperate 12,612 .4672 

Doubtful 7,292 .2813 
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CHARACTER AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Good 2,556 .0972 

Doubtful 2,951 .1111 

Bad 21,059 .7928 

NATURE OF OFFENSES 

Against property 21,807 .8172 

Against person 4,284 .1613 

Against peace 475 .0175 

AGE ON ADMISSION 

Between 16 and 20 14,102 .53097 

Between 20 and 25 9,461 .35577 

Between 25 and 30 3,008 .11323 

Over 30 6 .00019 

CONDITION OF PRISONERS OBSERVED ON ADMISSION 

Good health 19, 806 . 7448 

Impaired P,277 .1987 

Debilated or diseased 1,483 .0558 

RELATING TO INDEFINITES 

Indefinites paroled 780 

Regular first paroles of employment already 

secured 698 

Regular first paroles to seek employment 50 

Paroled in custody 20 

Invalid paroles 5 

Special Dannemora state hospital paroles 6 

Special parole 1 

Total.. 780 

NOTE:— The 20 men paroled in custody were disposed of as 

follows: 
Discharged and still reporting 11 

Deiinquentj^-Sor^^te'n ^'.:::::::\:::::i \ ^ 

Discharged and absolutely released 4 

Discharged and returned for violation of parole 1 

Released to complete term in New Jersey State Reform- 
atory 1 

Deported by United States Immigration Department 1 

Total .20^ 
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RESULTS OF THE 780 INDEFINITES PAROLED 

Delinquent 101 

Serving faithfully 584 

Absolutely released 95 

Total 780 

Of the above amount serving faithfully on parole; one 
returned voluntarily for hospital treatment. Will be reparoled 
when condition warrants. 

PARTICULARS REGARDING DELINQUENTS 

Warrants issued 101 

Returned for violation of parole 27 

Reinstated on parole 14 

Accounts closed 9 

In custody 19 

Unknown 32 101 

NOTE:~The above amount of men in custody are as follows: 

Committed to reformatories 1 

Committed to penitentiaries 5 

Committed to state prisons 4 

Awaiting trail 9 19 

NOTE:— Of the 27 men returned for violation of parole, 14 were 
transferred to the Eastern New York Reformatory at 
Napanoch, New York, and 13 remained in this institution. 

STATISTICS OF INDEFINITES 
The following is a table covering a period of 
three years, showing the relative condition of health, 
character of crimes committed, and percentage of 
tubercular and venereal diseases as disclosed by 
comparison of a total of 3,657 rural and city Commit- 
ments. 

CITIES ^^'t RURAL ^^ 

Commitments; 2,883 .7884 774 .2116 

Tubercular 274 .0950 93 .1202 

Venereal diseases 440 .1526 122 .1576 

Without diseases 2,169 .7529 659 .7222 

Total 2,883 774 
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Goodhealth 2,773 .%18 746 .9638 

Poorhealth 110 .0382 28 .0362 

Total ^883 774 

Against property 2,239 .7766 686 .7571 

Against person 609 .1766 167 .2028 

Against peace 135 .0468 31 .0401 

Total 2,883 774 

DETAILS RELATING TO CITY COMMITMENTS 

Tubercular 94 .0982 96 .0993 75 .0876 

Venereal disease ..200 .2090 94 .0972 165 .7602 

Without disease 663 .6928 777 .8035 729 .1622 

Total 957 967 959 

Goodhealth 939 .9812 925 .9566 909 .9479 

Poorhealth ..18 .0188 42 .0434 50* .0521 

Total. 957 967 959 

Against property 818 .8547 710 .7342 711 .7415 

Against person 97 .1014 200 .2069 212 .2210 

Against peace 42 .0439 57 .0589 36 .0375 

Total 957 967 959 

DETAILS RELATING TO RURAL COMMITMENTS 

Tubercular ... 24 .1035 33 .12D0 36 .1348 

Venereal diseases 33 .1422 46 .1673 43 .1610 

Without diseases 175 .7543 196 .7127 188 .7042 

Total 232 275 267 

Good health 224 .9655 266 .9673 256 .9588 

Bad health 8 .0345 9 .0329 11 .0412 

Total. ..... 232 275 267 

Against property 189 .8146 208 .7563 189 .7079 

Against person 36 .1552 57 .2073 64 .2397 

Against peace : 7 .0302 10 .0364 14 .0524 

Total 232 275 267 



COMPARATIVE TABLE 

Of First and Second Class Reports 

Covering a Period of Three Years 

1913-1914 



First Class Reports 

bsned Candd Chareed 

October 162 36 116 

November. 152 41 111 

December.... 182 50 132 

January 146 25 121 

February 126 31 95 

March 125 2S 93 

April .. 122 25 97 

May 162 21 141 

June 105 24 81 

July 137 37 100 

August 108 23 85 

Septembar Ill 18 93 

Totals 1,628 357 1,271 



Second Class Reports 


luaed 


Caodd 


Cbareed 


2.676 


21 


2.665 


2,354 


39 


2.315 


2,421 


30 


2,391 


2,320 


15 


2.305 


2,272 


17 


2,255 


2,572 


18 


2.554 


2.393 


36 


2,357 


2.510 


28 


2,482 


2.470 


13 


2,457 


2,643 


46 


2,597 


2,195 


21 


2,174 


2,414 


22 


2,392 



29,240 306 28,934 



1914-1915 

First Class Reports 
Issued Cancll CiiarEsi 

October 114 14 100 

November 116 21 95 

December 124 21 103 

January 113 25 88 

February 123 35 88 

March 77 14 63 

April 101 [[18 83 

May 78 5 73 

June . £9 . 12 47 

July ; 92 13 79 

August 78 13 65 

September 103 11 92 

Totals 1,178 202 976 



Second C ass 


Reports 


Issued { 


[Rancid 


Charged 


2,493 


32 


2,466 


2,67a 


34 


2,639 


2,637 


12 


2,625 


2,499 


22 


2,477 


2,478 


11 


2,467 


2,707 


20 


2,687 


2,647 


11 


2,636 


1,899 


15 


1,884 


1,956 


49 


1,907 


2,189 


34 


2,155 


2,012 


29 


1,983 


1,734 


18 


1,716 



27,929 287 27,642 
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1915-1916 

First CUst Reports Secood Class Reports 

Itsaed Cucld Charged Issued Csndd Chsrsed 

October 86 8 78 1,603 15 1,588 

November 94 15 79 1,938 21 1,917 

December 126 24 102 2,357 26 2,331 

January 104 25 79 2,083 24 2.059 

February 74 14 60 2,047 26 2,021 

March 96 16 80 2.233 36 2,197 

April 61 8 53 1.970 26 1,944 

May 62 27 35 1,873 36 1,837 

June 59 8 51 1,531 23 1,508 

July 58 5 53 1,518 20 1,498 

August 55 6 49 1,966 14 1,952 

September 78 16 62 1,167 14 1,153 

Totals 953 172 781 22,286 281 22,006 



1913-1916 

First Class Reports 

Issued Cancld Charged 

October 352 58 294 

November 362 77 285 

December 432 95 337 

January 363 75 288 

February ,.. 323 80 243 

March 298 56 242 

April 284 51 233 

May 302 53 249 

June 223 44 179 

July 287 55 232 

August 241 42 199 

September 292 45 247 

Totals 3,759 731 3,028 



Second Class Reports 


Issued < 


Caocld 


Charred 


6,777 


68 


6,709 


6,965 


94 


6,871 


7,415 


68 


7,347 


6,902 


61 


6.841 


6,797 


54 


6,743 


7,512 


74 


7,438 


7,010 


73 


6,937 


6,282 


79 


6,203 


5,957 


85 


5,872 


6,350 


100 


6,250 


6,173 


64 


6,109 


5,315 


54 


5,261 



79,455 874 78,581 



The Eastern New York Reformatory 

Incorporated in my report of the Napanoch insti- 
tution will be found the usual financial statements 
and statistics regarding the inmates. 

The institution has an average daily population of. . 382 36 
The average daily cost of n^aintaining each prisoner 

was 868 

The appropriations, maintenance and special, for 
the Napanoch institution, to be requested of the 
coming legislature are as follows: 

Appropriations Requested for Napanoch 

Regular Maintenance Appropriation $124,561 69 

Also the following named special appropriations: 

1. Bam 10,000 00 

2. Plumbing in cell block 7,500 00 

3. Ice house 2,500 00 

4. Propagating house 1,500 00 

5. Cell furniture 3,000 00 

6. School & library equipment & books 1,000 00 

7. Repairs . 2,000 00 

8. Piggery 2,500 00 

Explanation of foregoing Items 

1. On account of removing present grade on which is 
located the present barn (a small frame structure,) it is 
necessary to provide a new horse barn for the accomodation of 
o f the institutional teams. Since writing the above the upper 
part of barn was destroyed b y fire. This item passed by the 
legislature but failed to meet with the Governor's approval. 

2. This item is for the purpose of continuing the work. of 
installing sanitary plumbing fixtures, including water closet and 
lavatory, in each individual cell, including the necessary pipe 
connections. The legislature of 1914 appropriated $5,000 to be- 
gin this work and also appropriated the same amount last year 
which it was thought would be suflficierit to complete the south 
cell block but, owing to the continued advance in prices of this 
material we will be unable to finish the work in the south cell 
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block and therefore request an appropriation of $7,500 which 
will complete the balance of the plumbing of the south cell 
block and also begin the work of plumbing the north cell block. 
8. This item is to provide a suitable concrete building for 
the storage of ice used at the institution. The present building 
used for this purpose is a small wooden frame building which 
has been used for many years and has deteriorated to such an 
extent that it will be impossible to stnre in it the ice for the 
coming year. 

4. Owinc: to the increased amount of farm land to b<9 
planted, it becomes necessary to provide more sets of young 
plants of various kinds and it is for this purpose that a suitable 
propagating house should be provided for institutional purposes. 
No propagating house of anv kind is here at the present time. 

5. This item is for the purpose of furnishing cells with a 
suitable sanitary steel chair thereby doing away with the var- 
ious designs and manufacture of unsightly wooden chairs, tables, 
etc., which each individual has provided for his cell. 

6. For library racks and other furniture including books. 

7. This item is for general repairs to the various buildings 
throughout the institution, such as repairs to roofs, repainting 
where necessary and the replacement of womout equipment. 

8. This item is to provide a new building for housing of 
the pigs which are now in temporary and undesirable outbuild- 
ings outside the institutional yard. 

The Present State of The work of installing the 
Construction Work ^^^ system of sewers and 

surface drams throughout 
the institutional yard has been practically finished, 
with the exception of two lines of pipe extending 
parallel to the south wall, which cannot at present be 
completed by reason of the grading being still un- 
finished at that point. The remainder of this work, 
including the laying of approximately two miles of * 
terra-cotta sewer pipe and the construction of various 
man-holes and catch-basins throughout the yard, has 
been completed, affording ample drainage for all roof 
and surface water. 
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Mew Guard Room Floor This work includes the in- 
Construction stallation of new concrete 

floor and administration 
xooTns, on the first floor of the present gruard room. 
TYiese rooms include the library, the barber-shop, and 
tiie oflSces of the assistant superintendent and the 
oaptain of the guard. The construction of these 
rooms consists for the most part of glass partitions, 
admitting much more light to the guard room floor 
t«han the original wooden partitions which were 
removed. For the new library there has been con- 
structed by the inmates, four new, steel library stacks 
for the reception of books and two suitable hardwood 
cases for magazines, etc. 

Plumbing In Cell Blocks T^\ installing of plumbing 

in the south cell block pro- 
gresses steadily. There are at present 56 cells in 
which the plumbing has been completed and is in 
satisfactory operation and it is hoped that by early 
autumn the west side of the block will be entirely 
equipped in so far as the present appropriation will 
permit. Owing to the increased cost of material it is 
considered that the block cannot be completed for the 
. amount appropriated. The plumbing work is all done 
by inmates and affords excellent schooling along 
these lines. 

The New Hospital ™s work was commenced 
by breaking ground for the 
foundations on June 29th, and the work of placing 
the concrete commenced soon after and is progressing 
very satisfactorily. The main building will be 
approximately 154 ft. by 32 ft., rising three stories in 
height and connected at the rear, at right angles, 
with another building approximately 77 ft. by 32 ft., 
rising two stories high. 
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On the first floor of the main building will be 
located the reception room, main office and hall. To 
the right and left will be located a ward, 30 ft. by 30 
ft., with single rooms for isolation purposes; also on 
this floor, to the extreme left will be located the 
physician's office, laboratory, dispensary, etc. 

On the first floor of the rear building and con- 
nected to the main building by a passageway, will be 
located the dining room, 30 ft. by 33 ft., and the 
kitchen, 16 ft. 30 ft, with serving-room and pantry 
connecting same with the dining room. In the 
kitchen, provision is made for a large, commodious 
refrigerator-room, room for stores, etc. 

On the second floor of the main building, to the 
right and left of center is located a ward, 29 ft by 30 
ft, with five single rooms for isolation purposes. 

On the second floor of the rear building of the 
hospital will be located the surgical ward, 25 ft. by 30 
ft, a commodious operating-room, a sterilizing-room, 
a physician's preparation-room, a locker-room, an X- 
ray room, and a room for the administration of 
anaesthetics. 

On the third floor of the main building will be 
located three large rooms for the convalescent, cover- 
ing an area of 2,700 square feet In these rooms it 
is purposed to treat tuberculous patients. The outer 
walls of the rooms for the convalescent are composed 
principally of spacious casement windows which will 
admit an abundance of fresh air and sunshine to the 
patients within. Ample toilets, shower-baths, linen 
closets and utility-closet are provided. 

In the main building, extending from the base- 
ment floor upward, there is provision made for 
installing an elevator for the purpose of transferring 
patients while in bed, from one floor to another. In 
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the basement of the main building is located the 
morgue. The construction of the outside walls of the 
hospital is of concrete to the height of the water-table, 
with brick upper-walls, furred with terra-cotta, and 
plastered on the inside. The stone trim will be of 
manufactured concrete stone with tooled face. The 
floors and" roof will be reinforced concrete supported 
by steel frame. 

The dividing-partitions between the rooms, from 
a height of three feet above the floor, will be composed 
of steel sash, glazed with clear glass which gives a 
clear view to all parts of the various rooms. The 
floors of halls are finished with one-inch hexagonal 
tiles and all other floors are finished with battle-ship 
linoleum. All standing finish is in plain Cyprus, with 
doors of plain, hospital type. 

As the hospital work is to be done entirely by the 
inmates under the supervision of competent instruct- 
ors, it will afford excellent opportunities for the men 
to gain a practical knowledge and general insight 
into the various building trades. 

The work of grading and constructing roads 
throughout the institutional yard continues steadily, 
as during last year, and is another branch of the 
work which affords good outdoor exercise for the 
inmates engaged. 

Inmate Labor at ^he immense amount of 

Napanoch useful, permanent, con- 

struction work accomplished 
by the Napanoch inmates in the course of the last 
nine or ten years is certainly most worthy of note in 
my report to your board. This work includes a con- 
crete yard wall inclosing more than twenty acres in 
which are located the reformatory buildings and 
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firrounds, a complete sewer system including filtration 
plant and surface drains, the necessary grading 
incident to attaining a comparatively level surface for 
the various lawn and recreation grounds, and parade 
ground, this latter requiring the removal of number- 
less loads of earth from the high ground on the south 
side of the enclosure to the lower levels of the 
northern portion; the construction of conduits to 
contain steam pipes and electric wires, the construction 
of a laundry, bathroom and school room building, a 
mess hall and kitchen, various alterations in the main 
building which includes the erection of flights of 
circular iron stairways ascending from the ground 
floor to the auditorium, and the extensive remodelling 
of the central portion of the main building into 
various administration offices and officers' quarters, 
and the present construction, now considerably ad- 
vanced, of a commodious and modernly equipped 
hospital building, located in the northeastern part of 
the enclosure. 

In addition to this work, a concrete dam has been 
constructed across a mountain rivulet to the rear of 
the institution and a reservoir formed in which is 
stored sufficient water for the use of the entire re- 
formatory establishment. This work has been 
accomplished, as were the other improvements noted 
above, entirely by the labor of the inmates, under 
citizen supervision. 

For the older inmates of our population, of whom 
the Napanoch institution is largely composed, this 
practical work, of actual monetary value to the 
Employer (in this instance the State of New York,) is 
considered by the management especially advanta- 
geous and most desirable in that it appeals to 
tnanliness, and mature strength of mind and body. 
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There can be no doubt that the abundance of open 
air exercise incident to this work conduces to good 
health, while practical experience in the carpenter, 
bricklayer, plumber, stone mason, tinsmith, and 
painter trades is constantly furnished; and this work, 
while not admitting of the test of periodical examin- 
ations as in regular trades classes, still gives valuable 
knowledge acquired by working under actual labor 
conditions, under the eye of experienced craftsmen, 
accomplishing results which are to bear the test of 
months and years. An additional advantage is that 
workers perform with much greater interest and 
effectiveness when engaged in work which is to be of 
permanent value to the employer. 

While we have no actual military organization at 
present at the Napanoch institution, we have the set- 
ting-up exercises which are allied to military work; 
and it must be considered that the major portion of 
our Napanoch population consists of inmates who 
have been returned for violation of parole and these 
were graduated from the military organization while 
earning their previous parole at Elmira. But it is the 
ultimate aim of the management, I believe, when the 
demands for new construction incident to the proper 
development of the Napanoch reformatory, shall be 
fullfilled, to organize a military system and develop 
the trades, school of letters, and physical culture 
departments to an equal plane with the Elmira insti- 
tution. 

The locality in which the Napanoch institution 
i^ placed, is justly celebrated on account of its health- 
giving air in instances of tubercular disease and it is, 
I believe, the intention of the management to transfer 
inmates having this disease, to Napanoch as soon as 
the new hospital shall have been completed • Mean- 
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time, for such of our Napanoch population as have 
delicate or diseased lungs, the out door work now so 
much in demand there proves very beneficial. 

In view of the above, the writer considers that 
the Napanoch reformatory is a most valuable adjunct 
of the parent institution, justifying its change, in 
1906, from the prison to the reformatory methods and 
management. 

The School of Letters ^^' J- ^' Brunson, director 

of the school of letters, re- 
ports a change in the school, from a two-session to a 
one-session a day plan, permitting an afternoon 
session daily of one hour and forty minutes. He states : 

'This session begins at 3:00 P. M., and continues until the 
prison closes, making the session approximately an hour and 
forty minutes in length. It is the plan that approaches, more 
nearly than any other, the ideal for school work in an insti- 
tution of this nature. It will permit of a more careful and 
exact grading of the men, to their lasting benefit "* 

Concerning the courses of study, promotions, etc., 
Mr. Brunson states: 

" Especial attention is given, in the primary standards,. 

to correct expression, both in oral and written composition 
work. The same careful individual attention is now given, a& 
heretofore, to the slow and backward pupil. In general, the 
following is the weekly schedule of subjects below the eighth 
standard, or advanced class: Arithmetic, Mondays and Wednes- 
days; geography, history, or civics, Tuesdays and Thursdays; 
language, Fridays; spelling, ten to fifteen minutes every day. 
The work of the advanced class, in charge of Chaplain Sciple 
and Father Dougherty, was arranged so that four months* 
instruction was given in each of the following subjects: Liter- 
ature, economics and ethics, by Chaplain Sciple, who also- 
conducted a course in current topics throughut the year. Father 
Dougherty conducted classes in civics, ancient history, and old- 
world geography." 

"Examinations have been held, as last year, as nearly as 
possible on the 23rd and 24th of each month. Promotions are 
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made immediately following: the examinations of each fourth 
month, viz: September, January and May. The examination 
questions have been made out by the director of the school of 
letters, personally and delivered by him, personally, to the 
respective teachers after the classes have assembled and are 
awaiting examination. This method of making out and sub" 
mitting examination questions makes possible a thorough and 
unbiased review of the month's work. The honor-roll of men 
averaging 90% or above in their month's examinations is to be 
•continued in The Summary." 

The school director has a good word for his 
inmate teachers: 

"'Inmate teachers are used in all classes except those of 
Standard No. 8. The very best men in the institution are used 
for this purpose. When we consider that these men have never 
had any previous special training or preparation in the difficult 
profession of the instruction of others, they do on the whole 
attain very excellent results. To overcome this lack of train- 
ing, the men are given instruction in subject matter and methods 
of instruction or teaching, by the director of the school of 
letters, in a normal class which meets always once and often 
twice a week. There is always present one extra teacher as a 
supply in case anything happens to any of the regular teachers. 
The one-session plan gives the teachers ample time for thorough 
preparation of their work besides keeping their rooms in order. 
The director of the school of letters devotes a considerable 
portion of his time during the school session to the inspection 
of actual work in the class room, and to adjusting matters of 
difficulty pertaining to school work, with the individual pupils." 

Moral and Religious Conceniing the library of 

the reformatory the chap- 
lain, Rev. Mortimer Sciple, writes: 

**We now have a large, light, well ventilated room located 
on the first floor of the main building. Convenient and easy of 
access, it is equipped with four open bookstacks, wall desks, 
magazine and paper racks, etc. All of these harmonize in 
Construction and finish, and, while the Work of the inmates, 

they would be a credit to any institution" * 'Since my 

last report, many new books have been added and the library, 
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as in the past,, has been used up to its full working capacity. 
The books are for the most part, well known standard works, and, 
in the selection of those in lighter vein, the neurotic, the erotic, 
and the (if I may be allowed to coin a word) 'tommy rotic, ' 
are excluded. In spite of additions, the net number of volumes 
remains about the same, simply because each year a certain 
number of books are literally read to pieces. 'It is one thing' 
says the head of the state system'of school libraries, 'to build 
up school libraries, and quite another, to. secure their proper 
use. The latter is both the more important and the more 
difficult problem.' This problem is never more insistent than 
here. But we are perhaps in a better position to solve it be- 
cause of closer contact with the individual users. In this 
connection it may be noted that our institution library is at 
present distinct from the school library, but forms a valuable 
adjunct to our class work. As to our library system, while it 
may not be ideal, it is effective within its limits. The books 
are supplied. They are read; and they serve not only as an in- 
tellectual but as a real disciplinary and ethical influence. Bibles, 
prayer books and psalters, with many other religious books and 
periodicals are a valuable part of the library's equipment" 

In writing of the school work the chaplain 
emphasizes the need of more knowledge of and ability 
to deal with the ethical and economical problems of 
living, on the part of the inmates: 

"A greater freedom of discussion has been allowed than 
hitherto in considering the ethical and economical problems of 
everyday life, and these impromptu debates have added to the 
interest and profit of the courses in question. The dean of the 
school of pedagogy, New York University, recently said, 'Most 
of our political problems rest on a sociological and economic 
basis. Hence, all high school pupils should be required to study 
economics and sociology to fit them for citizenship; yet these 
subjects are rarely taught in high schools, though all pupils 
should be required to study them, and to take a course in 
ethics. ' The need, here suggested, we try to meet and fill with- 
in the limits allowed us, and I have often thought that a 
previous practical knowledge along these lines might have 
lessened our own school attendance." 
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Of the distinctively religious part of his work the 
chaplain writes: 

**Here we are handling matters which do not readily lend 
themselves to cold print or skillfully prepared statistics. Who 
can subject spiritual light to spectrum analysis? Who can 
weigh the worth of a word of warning and encouragement? It 
may be said however, that the regular services of worship and 
instruction have been held in the chapel without on.ission 
throughout the year. The attendance upon these (entirely 
voluntary) has been most encouraging and the attention of the 
auditors all that any speaker could ask. From interviews 
following these services, we are encouraged to believe that the 
seed of the Word in many instances has fallen upon good ground 
and will bring forth fruit in due season, 'some thirty, some 
sixty and some an hundredfold.* In addition to these interviews^ 
there have been many others, as opportunity afforded, or the 
occasion seemed to demand. When a new draft arrives, every 
man is seen and talked with personally, and the endeavor is 
made to establish relations of sympathetic helpfulness, divorced 
from anything like sickly sentimentality. I think it will be 
the testimony of every experienced chaplain that in no form of 
Christian effort is there greater demand for sanctified common 
sense; and anything that sounds like insincerity, or cant, is 
positively fatal. In the cell blocks, in the hospital, in the yard, 
as well as at stated intervals and places, I have met these men 
day after day. On no occasion have 1 even been rebuffc d. On 
the contrary, I have found them, almost without exception, 
courteous in their attitude and appreciative of all that I may be 
able to do to help them." 

The Roman Catholic Chaplain, Rev. Thomas B. 
Dougherty, writes of his work as follows: 

"During the past year in the Eastern >iew York Reform- 
atory my work has been one of instruction along both secular 
and religious linei^, and, while we know that some of the men 
are not benefited by the opportunties offered them, still the 
many cases we meet with, where great improvement and actual 
reforms are accomplished, are sources of great consolation. 
When we hear from men who have gone out with good in- 
tentions and actual desires to lead good lives, and they tell how 
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grateful they are for the help given them, we feel that our 
work has not been entirely in vain. 

In the school work, of course, practically the same subjects 
are treated from year to year. The subjects for my lectures 
are ancient history, old world geography, and civics. As the 
men remain in the class but one year, the course is so arranged 
that none are going over the same subject a second time. The 
time of each lecture, one hour and forty minutes, is long, but to 
prevent it from becoming monotonous it is divided into three 
periods. The first and by far the greater part of the time is 
occupied in the lecture proper, then a short time is given to 
dictation and note taking and finally we have questions and 
answers on the matter in hand. In the lecture on ancient his- 
tory especial stress is laid on the good handed down to 
humanity by various peoples and nations. I strive to impress 
upon them the elements of and influences of the ancients which 
tave done most for the cause of civilization. In civics, besides 
the requirements for good government and good citzenship, we 
discuss at length the chief political parties of the United States 
and the great questions that have divided the people from the 
very birth of our nation. 

In the religious work it is impossible to put on paper the 
full value of good done. Of course the regular attendance at 
religious services on Sundays and the instructions on the 
Gospels have a lasting effect on the men long after they 
leave the institution. They are given every opportunity to 
approach the sacraments and receive all the consolations of 
their relijgion. We have choir and congregational singing 
every Sunday, confessions are heard every Sunday and religious 
articles and Catholic literature are distributed each week. In 
some cases at least I know that this reading has given a taste 
for good reading which is cultivated later on. after they leave 
the reformatory. Among the men received from time to time 
we always find some uninstructed along religious lines and 
these I endeavor to prepare for the reception of the sacraments 
in private talks and by giving them books of instruction. When 
men are leaving I urge them to take the pledge, where drink 
has been the cause of their misfortune, and I always urge 
them to join some society in connection with the church as 
soon as they go home, giving them letters to the pastor of the 
parish where they go. This I know has done great good in 
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placing men in ii helpful environment and saving them from 
misfortune of evil companions/' 

Rabbi Friedlander appears earnest in his efforts 
to impress upon the inmates the necessity for com- 
pliance with the reformatory rules, and the absence 
on the part of officers of any desire to exercise undue 
serverity toward the prisoners: 

^'In my sermons to, the inmates I have chiefly in view the 
removal from their minds of any impression or belief that the 
people who send them here, or those who control their actions 
while here, are their enemies, or that their confinement in the 
reformatory is calculated to inflict suffering upon them; or that 
the oflicials of the institution, in enforcing the rules of conduct, 
mean to be hard upon them. On the contrary, I study to make 
them feel that their confinement and the discipline necessarily 
attending it have for their purpose the making of them, 
happier men and better citizens. I aim at rousing in them a 
sense of gratitude for the considerate treatment and free sus- 
tenance they receive while in the reformatory and to awaken 
in them an ambition to follow an honorable career and attain a 
position of usefulness and respect in the community after they 
are allowed the liberty of a free American citizen. This sort 
of sermons, or talks, conveying to them the assurance that 
upon resolutely suppressing disorderly disposition, and wholly 
renouncing wrong conduct, humanity will have for them a 
better future, has the effect, with most of them at least, as I 
observe, of making them feel resigned and cheerful, and readily 
obedient and determined to lead henceforth a life of decency 
and rectitude. 

Outside the reformatory, as chaplain, I try as much as in 
my power, to obtain employment for the inmates upon their 
discharge or parole, and visit those of their families and de- 
pendents which, upon their statement, are destitute, and if 
found in need of relief I report same to the proper charitable 
society. I also try to obtain for them such reading matter as is 
admissible to the institution. 

I have observed, to my great satisfaction, a fine spirit pre- 
vailing throughout the reformatory. There is no harshness, no 
despotic or undue severity and no rigorous or arrogant official- 
ism exercised here. In the demeanor of every officer in the 
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institution, either toward the population in confinement in the 
enforcement of discipline, or toward each other in assigning and 
receiving a charge of duty; there is a tone of strict regard for 
the best of the law and order governing the institution, softened 
by benevolence of spirit and blended with personal gentleness 
of character." 

Medical Department 9^ *® Napanoch hospital 
department and health con- 
ditions, Doctor Thayer, assistant physician at Nap- 
anoch, writes as follows: 

Number in hospital October 1, 1916 11 

Number admitted during period Oct. 1, 1916 to July 

1, 1916 119 

Total 130 

Of the patients admitted to hospital there were: 

Returned to cells 101 

Transferred to Danneihora state hospital 2 

Paroled (regular) IS 

Paroled (invalid) 2 

Died 

Total m 

Number in hospital July 1, 1916 13 

Total 130 

In the out hospital department, there were 7,226 
treatments by the physician during the period Oct- 
ober 1, 1915, to July 1, 1916, being an average of 
thirty-one a day. 

INSANITY CASES 

During the period October 1, 1915, to July 1, 1916 
there were five (5) men transferred to the Danne- 
mora state hospital for the insane. The diagnoses 
were as follows: 

Mental deficiency with psychosis 2 

Manic depressive insanity.-. 2 

Dementia Praecox 1 

Total -6 
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DRUG HABITS 

There were fifteen (15) victims of the drug 
habit received at this institution, during: the period 
October 1, 1915, to July 1, 1916. The following Ust 
shows the comparison with former years: 



Received during 1912. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

191H 

TUBERCULOSIS 
Number of inmates having tuberculosis October 1, 

1915 

Number admitted during the period Oct 1, 1915, to 

July 1, 1916 

Number of cases developed during this period 

Old cases returned 



2 
24 
21 
17 
15 



4S 

19 
1 
1 



Total. 



64 



Of these there were: 

Paroled (regular) 27 

Paroled (invalid) 2 

Died 

Cleared 

Discharged by expiration of sentence 

Transferred to Dannemora state hospital 1 

Transferred to Elmira reformatory 8 



Total 33 

Number remaining July 1, 1916 31 

Those remaining July 1, 1916, are classified as 
follows: 

Incipient 23 

Moderately advanced 8 

Far advanced 



Total. 



31 



I hereby express my appreciation of the ener- 
getic and enthusiastic work of all my subordinates^ 
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who having been untiring in their efforts to make the 
period's work a success. My two assistants, Doctor 
Christian and Mn Deyo, have given of their best to 
further the aims and plans of the management. 1 
conclude my report to your board with thanks for 
your constant and loyal support. 

Respectfully submitted 

P. J. McDonnell 

Superintendent 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT 



Eastern New York Reformatory 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1916 

Completing Chapel ^ 1,500 00 

Chapter 531, Laws of 19U 

Expended, fiscal year, 1913-1914. ... 41 12 
Expended, fiscal year, 1914-1915.... 1,425 78 
Expended, fiscal year, 1915-1916.... 33 10 

1,500 00 1,500 00 

Completing Lighting System 1,000 00 

Expended, fiscal year, 1913-1914 455 76 

Expended, fiscal year, 1914-1915.... 539 14 

Expended, fiscal year, 1915-1916. ... 00 00 

Lapsed 5 10 

1,000 00 1,000 00 

Plumbing Cell Block 5,000 00 

Expended, fiscal year, 1914-1915. ... 421 12 

Expended, fiscal year, 1915-1916. . . . 4,577 56 

Lapsed 1 32 

5,000 00 5,000 00 

Hospital Building *'A'* 20,000 00 

Chapter 727, Laws of 1915 

Expended, fiscal year, 1915-1916. ... 87 90 

Estimates a]3proved 19,731 95 

Balance available 180 15 

20,000 00 20,000 00 

Surface Drains and Sewers **B** 2,000 00 

Expended, fiscal year, 1914-1915. ... 218 49 

Expended, fiscal year, 1915-1916. . . . 1,712 17 

Estimates ai)proved 69 24 

Balance available 10 

2,000 00 2,000 00 
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Extraordinary Repairs and Equip- 

ment "C" 2.000 00 

Chapter 727, Laws of 1915 

Expended, fiscal year, 1914 1915. . . . 1,094 00 
Expended, fiscal year, 1915-1916. ... 837 21 

Estimates approved 68 44 

Balance available 35 

2,000 00 2,000 00 



Chapte 646, Laws of 1916 

A A Repairs 2,000 00 

BB Plumbing in Cell Block 5,000 00 

CC Construction of New Hospital 30,000 00 

DD Purchase of Farm Land 3,500 00 

No estimates submitted against the 1916 appropriations 
prior to July I, 1916. 

Chapter 529, Laws of 191U 

October 1, 1915, Salaries & Wages, 
Balance in Treasurer's Hand 281 28 

March 28, 1916, Returned to State 
Treasurer .... 28128 

October 1, 1915, Maintenance Chap- 
ter 5i9, Laws, of iai4, in Treas. 
Hand 2,653 73 

October 18. 1915, Received from 
Comptroller 4,800 00 

7,453 73 
Amount of Maintenance for nine 
months from October 1, 1915, to 
July 1, 1916. charged against 
Chapter 529, Laws of 1914 7,453 73 

Chapter 725, Laws of 1915 

Appropriations for Salaries and Wages 70,000 00 

Amount of this that reverted back to the 
state on July 1st, in accordance with Chapter 
118, Laws of 1916 19,500 00 

Total draft received from comptroller October 
J, 1915, to July ], 1916 50,500 00 

Total Salaries and Wages from October 1, 1915 
to July 1, 1916 50,351 44 

Balance in treasurer's hands, June 30, 1916 — 148 66 

For Maintenance 47,000 05 

Amount of this that reverted back to the state 
pn July 1, 1916, in accordance with Chapter 
118, Laws of 1916 9,700 00 
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Total draft received from comptroller, October 
1, 1915, to July 1, 1916, and including draft 

. of July 3rd, for $1,800 00 37,300 00 

Total maintenance charged against Chapter 
725, Laws of 1915 33.345 77 

Total Chapter 725, Laws of 1915, in treasurer's 

hands (including $1,800 00 draft of July 3rd. ) 3,954 23 
Balance on hand. October 1, 1915... 2,935 01 
Received comptroller's Account. . . . 

Chapter 5i9, Laws of 1914 4,800 00 

Chapter 725, Laws of 1915 86 000 00 

Expenditures for the month of: 

1915 October 10,806 33 

November 10,0^0 34 

December 8, i- 34 69 

1916 January 10,696 05 

February 9,392 51 

March 9.475 45 

April 12,430 00 

May h,934 29 

June 10,491 28 

The unexpended 1 alance. Salaries and Wa^es 
Chapter 52P, Laws of 1914, in treasurer's hands 
on October J, 1915, returned to the state comp- 
troller 28128 

2,302 79 



Cash on hand, June 30, 1916. . 



93,735 01 93,735 01 



Funds available from Maintenance, Chapter 725, Laws of 1915 
for the payment of supplies for which orders were Issued 
prior to July 1, 1916, and delivery not made until after July 
1, 1916. 

June 30, 1916, Balance Maintenance in hands 

of treasurer 2,154 23 

July 3, 1916, Received from comptroller 1.800 00 

3,954 23 
June 30, 1916, Balance, Salaries and Wages in 

hands of treasurer 148 56 

(This amount is not available for use in fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1916.) 

Funds Available for the Fiscal Year, 1916—1917 

Personal Service. 66,100 00 

Administration 11,370 00 

A ccounting and Stores 6, 180 00 

Ward 37,050 00 

Hospital 1,500 00 
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Mechanical EriKineer 1,200 00 

Field Service, Farm 900 00 

Educational Scholastic 1 , 200 00 

Educational Industrial 6,700 00 

Maintenance and Operation 49,324 00 

Food 15,170 00 

Fuel, Light and Power 7,200 00 

Equipment 3,300 00 

Supplies 5,750 00 

Materials ! 5,750 00 

Traveling Expenses 7,850 00 

Communication 975 00 

Fixed Charges 2,404 00 

General Plant Service 535 00 

Rents 390 00 



115,424 00 



Statement of Prisoners' Deposit Fund 

Cash on hand, October 1, 1915 580 90 

Cash received during the year 742 45 

Cash expended during the year 959 14 

June 30, 1916, cash balance 364 21 

1,323 35 1,323 35 



Miscellaneous Receipts 

Cash on hand. October 1, 1915 00 

Cash received during the year 176 19 

Cash remitted to state treasurer 176 19 

Cash on hand, June 30, 1916 00 

176 19 176 19 

General Financial Statement for the Nine Months 
from Oct. 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916 
Cash Balance October 1, 1915 
Maintenance, Chap. 529, Laws of 1914.... 

Salaries and wages 281 28 

Maintenance 2,653 73 

Prisoners' Deposits 580 90 

Receipts from all Sources: 
Compt. Acct. Maintenance, Chapter 529 

Laws of 1914. 4,800 00 

Compt. Acct. Maintenance, Chapter 725 

Laws of 1915 

Salaries and Wages 50,500 00 

Maintenance 35,500 00 
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Compt. Acct. Special Fund Chapter 531 

Laws of 1914 4,610 66 

Compt. Acct. Special Fund Chapter 725 

Lawsofl915 2,637 28 

Miscellaneous Receipts 176 19 

Prisoners' Deposits 742 45 

Disbursements 

Chapter 725, Laws of 1915, Salaries and 

wages 50,35144 

Chapter 7:^5, Laws of 1915, Maintenance. 33,345 77 

Chapter 529, Laws of 1914, Maintenance. 7,453 73 

Chapter 531, Lawit of 1914, Completing 

Chapel 33 10 

Chapter 531, Laws of 1914, Plumbing in 

CellBlock 4.577 56 

Chapter 727, Laws of 1915, Hospital Build- 
ing 87 SO 

Chapter 729, Laws of 1915, Surface Drains 

and Sewers 1,712 17 

Chapter 727, Laws of 1915, Extraordinary 

Repairs and Equipment 837 21 

Unexpended balance Salaries and Wages 

Oct. 1, 1915, returned to State Comp. 281 28 

Miscellaneous Receipts to State Treasurer 176 19 

Prisoners' Deposit 959 14 

Cash Balance, June 30, 1916 

Chapter 725, Laws of 1915, 

Salaries and Wages 148 56 

Maintenance 2,154 23 

Prisoners' Deposit 364 21 

102,482 49 102,482 49 

The total net cash expenditures for Maintenance 
for the nine months from October 1, 1915, to June 
20, 1916, is $90,974 75. The daily average population 
is, 382.36. 

Per capita Par capita 
Total coat par diem cost 

Officers and Employees ... 60,35144 13169 .481 

Provisions I5i,631 48 88 04 .121 

General Supplies 1,096 22 2 86 .010 

Farm and Garden 1,365 28 3 67 .013 

Clothing 5,236 34 13 69 .050 

Furniture and Furnishings 723 34 1 89 .007 

Transportation of Inmates 6,000 80 15 69 .057 

Fuel and Light.. 6,994 30 18 29 .067 

Ordinary Repairs 1,246 84 8 26 ,01^ 
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Medical Supplies 512 50 134 .005 

Miscellaneous 4,972 94 13 01 .047 

Industries 00 00 .000 

Lawns, Roads and Grounds 20 46 05 .003 



91,150 94 238 39 .870 



Less miscellaneous receipts 

returned to state treasurer 176 19 46 .002 



Total net cost 90,974 75 237 93 .868 

Home products used from 
Oct. 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916 

Provisions 1,833 63 4 80 .018 

Farm and Garden 31 12 08 .000 

Miscellaneous 73 25 19 .001 



1,938 00 6 07 .019 



STATISTICS OF INMATES 

Eastern New York Reformatory 
Parole statistics for the Year 1915-1916 

Disposition of Paroles 

Total number of inmates paroled 2,854 

Deported while on parole 4 

Died while on parole 18 

Returned and transferrred 30 

Returned and still at reformatory 68 

Returned and discharged 75 

Admitted to homes 2 

Delinquents 81 

Warrants 545 

In other prisons 247 

Absolute releases 1,531 

Returned to the reformatory on new charges.. 4 

Returned and died at reformatory 2 

Sentence expired while on parole .63 

Still reporting 184 



Total 2,854 

Table Showing Disposition of Paroles, October 1, 1915, 

to June 30, 1916. 
Total number of men paroled during the year 297 

Served well and earned absolute releases 56 

Delinquents for whom warrants have not been 

issued 

Warrants issued for men who have liot been 

returned 86 

In other prisons 9 

Returned for violation of parole 19 

Still reporting 177 297 

Served well and earned absolute releases 56 

Correspondence and good conduct maintained 

the period of parole not having expired. . . 177 

Total , 233 or 78.5% 

Of the total number paroled during the fiscal 
year, there have been paroled: 

Once 90 

Twice 9 

Three times 4 

Total 103 
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Total number received 3,576 

Returned for violation of parole 63 3,629 

Total number of indefinites discharged 3,300 

Total number of definites discharged. 1 3, 301 

Prisoner's count June 30, 1916 328 

Total number of prisoners 3,576 

Sentenced for definite terms 1 

Sentenced for indefinite terms 3,575 

3,576 

Indefinites received 3,575 

Paroled 2,854 

Maximum sentence expired 328 

Pardons and commutations 4 

Escapes 3 

Died 15 

Transferred to prisons, reformatories, and 

hospitals 96 3,300 

275 

Returned for violation of parole 53 

Prisoner's count June 30, 1916 828 

Population October 1, 1915 876 

Received from New York State Reformatory 239 

Returned for violation of parole.. 53 292 

Total 663 

DEPARTURES 

Paroles to employment already secured 283 

Paroles to seek employment 7 

Paroles of return men with special conditions 4 

Paroles, invalid 3 



'Total paroled 297 

Discharged on expiration of sentence 25 

Trans, to Dannemora state hospital 5 

Trans, to Elmira 2 

Trans, to Auburn prison 10 

Out on writ 1 43 



Total 340 

Population June 30, 1916 328 
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Of those regularly paroled, nine were paroled in 
custody. Of those returned for violation of parole, 
there were paroled: 

Once 18 

Twice 28 

Ihree times 6 

Four times 1 

Total "m" 

DISTRIBUTION OF RETURNED MEN 

At the reformatory 46 

Trans, to Dannemora state hospital 1 

Trans, to Auburn prison 1 

Discharged expiration of sentence 2 

Reparoled 8 

Total IT 

Comparison of Napanoch Population In 
Various Years. 

1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 



Total number of inmates 


828 


867 


880 


818 668 


Average population 


444 


451 


439 


446 382 


New arrivals 


342 
314 


337 
372 


410 
364 


286 239 


Paroled 


399 297 


Returned for violation. . . 


49 


70 


51 


69 53 


Transfers on account of 










insanity 


7 


16 


7 


13 6 


Deaths 






8 


1 


Returned from Danne- 










mora state hospital 


6 





6 





Namber 

Year Month ^ in , 

hoipiUl 


Number of men in Nnmbcr of men 
coBtody on the enployed en the 
fint day of the month fint day ef the month 


1915 October 11 




376 




359 


November 9 




407 




890 


December — 12 




429 




406 


1916 January 9 




402 




877 


February. ...14 




359 




834 


March 20 




883 




859 


April 16 




855 




S86 



\ 



